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Trade Outlook. 


(he strike of the anthracite miners has 


caused more or less trouble at furnaces relying 


upon this fuel and the attempt to substitute 


coke has resulted in the production of a con- 
siderable tonnage of off-grade iron. In spite 
of the high prices offered for iron which can 
be delivered promptly there is but little to 
be had and as many furnaces are also falling 


behind in making shipments on existing con- 


tracts, the situation confronting the foundries 
s very embarrassing. Under such circum 
stances the prices paid show great variation, 


depending in most cases upon the necessities of 


the buyer. The coke supply from the West 
Virginia fields is also being shortened through 
la} 


abor troubles and as many furnaces depend 


upon this fuel, these will be hampered until 


1 


ther arrangements can be made. Considerabl 
nterest is being manifested in the supply of 

n for the first half of next year and a num 

of deals covering that period have been 
losed. 

Our records show that more foundries have 
wen established during the past two months 
fact the first 
greatly to the 


an in any similar period, in 


alf of the year has added 


EPOUN 
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foundry capacity of the country This em 
braces all branches of the trade, and although 


the gray iron foundries are way ahead in num- 


bers there are also being built some important 


works for making malleable iron and_ steel 


castings 


Some Features of Stove Manufacturing. 


issue a correspondent takes 


Elsewhere in this 
up the question of light or thin stove castings 
and argues that there can be no profit in carry 
ing the paring-down process too far in 
When the losses 


tionally light patterns, and the increased break 


stove 


patterns. in molding excep- 


age of such castings in the assembling room 


and shipping department exceed the value of 


the metal saved it must be plain that no real 


economy is effected and that loss instead of 


profit is to be recorded against such a system 
Even after the stove reaches the place where 


it is to be used defects are liable to develop 


had 


in short, dis 


much more rapidly than if the castings 
been made of the proper weight ; 


satisfied customers must follow the policy 


which dictates the use of 


very light castings. 


1S difficult to perceive 


Such being the case it | 


where any lasting benefit will accrue to the 
manutiacturer who turns out flimsy and weak 
stoves for the sake of saving a few pounds of 
iron The one who supplies reliable stoves 


and builds for the future is likely to attain the 


greatest success. 
National Stove 


facturers’ Association, at their recent 


In his address to the Manu- 


conven- 


tion in New York City, President Albert N. 
Parlin, of the Magee Furnace Co., Chelsea, 
Mass., referred to the elastic character of the 
country’s stove producing capacity and in- 
stanced the abnormal demand of 1&8 99, which 


was readily supplied without causing serious 


inconvenience, as proof that the manufacturing 


capacity of this industry 1s ample for all needs. 


Mr. Parlin cautioned the stove manufacturers 


that unless this surplus capacity was intelli- 
gently handled, it would under ordinary condi- 
tions tend to destroy profits and result in the 


waste of energy and capital 
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e manufacture only known 


tely acquainted with the trade 


hargeable to the pattern account 
Mr. Parlin 


many notable 


calls attention 


successes 1n the 


hieved by those who have 


upon the manutacture 


while the conspicuous failures 


who have over ex 


foundry and pattern 


markets for the dis 


eir product. He recommended 


f the Stove Manufacturers’ 


question of reducing 


as their distribu 


17 
Ss We 


vy confining themselves for the 


( shments. In his op 
ched to branch houses an 
2 t 11 velers Nec Ssafy to s( 
rkets is not justified by 
( g n. Mr. Parlin dwells 


cooking 


demand fot 


has constantly increase¢ 


fit shows a steady decrease 


es so well made or soid as 


he United States 


] 1 


ng the advisability of sending rep 


hardware conventions, it seemed 


expensive practice that 


unnecessary and 


one that 


f the 


ntimy 


ued The discussion <« 


Die 1ron in stove construction was 


reflected the opinion that no ben 


warrant the in 


ing the establishment of 


uniform 
n different types and grades of 


suggested that the secretaries of 


issociations meet to conter for 


some time to be arranged by the 


etary The discussion on using 
ther stoves, whether as a pre- 
mark names or otherwise, was 


view to remedying a 
ecome serious and to be over- 
decided tnat the disad- 


not of sufficient importance to do 


efforts have been made to bring 
closer 
is possible 
Alth 


favored 


through a voluntary 


the consolidation idea 


ugn 


by quite a number of 


manufacturers, it has thus far failed 


el 


ntiusiasm or to 


receive the sub 


stants upport necessary to its accomplisl 
nent 
A Genuine Fad. 
How long will the manufacturers of stove 
continue the fad of making stove castings whi 


\\ henev« 


foun 


re entirely too light in weight 


pig iron ady ices in price there will he 


one stove maker or another who, to get ahea 


f competitors, will resort to making sto 


castings of unusual thinness In most ca 


al is earried to such 


ilmost impossible for tl 


moider engaged 


on this particular class of wot 


to succeed in running these thin castings 
the hottest of me | iron 

No doub m managers when passing 
through the different departments and gian 
iz at these light stoves will congratulate them 
elves on saving so much tron, and also avoid 
ng a portion of the freight bill to the custo 
mers who purchase them. But there is another 
side to this question, and the foundry foreman, 


Iding the position he does, has a chance t 
first place, the loss on thes 
greater that 
Besides 


1 cleaning and assembling rooms, 


is much 


castings 


on eastings of the usual thickness 


breakage 1 


is also in shipment, makes the loss much great 


el These broken castings, as well as the de 
fective work from the foundry, take extra 
labor to handie and extra coke to remelt Phe 
firm, looking only at these light stoves in the 
shipping room when tagged and ready to b 


sent out, does not see or realize this feature of 


making stove castings of exceptional thin 


ess 
From the molder’s standpoint there is the ob 


jection to losing a great deal of his labor on 


this class of work, which he would not do 1 
the patterns were gotten out of the usual 
thickness. Every few years some firm will 
come out with a large sized stove that will 
weigh much Jess than the general run of 


stoves, saving, of course, a few cents in freight 


charges to the dealer who buys this light 


weight article. In fact, the manufacturer, or 


his salesman, rather, is lable to hold up the 


light weight as an inducement for the dealer to 
handle these particular lines. I have watched 
this light stove business for a number of years 
uid find that the fever of resorting to this 
breaks out among manufacturers at regular in 
tervals, and after a short period it is lost sight 
of entirely. This is partly due to the reason 


that making stoves as thin as paper, or there 
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makes them, 


buys them, or the consumer 


? 


remember some years ago that a cettain 


j 


ve foundry got out a set of stove patterns 


thin that after they were put to use in the 


indry it was almost impossible for the molder 
th the hottest kind of iron to obtain perfect 
stings therefrom. After both molder and firm 
id experienced a great loss, considerable de 
vy and waste of time and material, the firm 
ecided to abandon the attempt of manufac 


ing these light stoves. It would seem as if 
ie stove manufacturers ought to learn by past 


xperience instead of imagining that money 1s 


by paring down patterns to the ex 


be made 
reme limit I am that if these people 


wr 
Sui € 


would realize that such attempts always end 


and that there 1s a limit to the thin 


ness of stove castings that no such trials would 


ve made According to my best judgment, 


the sooner stove manufacturers cease taking up 
his fad, the better off they will be, looking at 
standpoini 


1. © 


things from a financial 


LITTLI 


The Proper Temperature at Which to Pour Iron. 

The June number of THE Founnpry 
by the Miller Mfg. Co., 
which molten 


contains 
Nn Inquiry regarding 
the temperature at iron should 
solidity 1n 
that 


iron is retained in the ladle to 


obtain the 
thereto | 


Ye poured, to greatest 


castings. In reply would say 
nger the 
previous to pouring, the fewer shrink- 
les will be found in the casting. The disad- 
antage of molten iron at a low temperature 1s, 
that whilst pouring, it will not skim itself of 
runner-basin or skim-gate, which- 


ver is used; consequently the casting poured 


\ dull iron will contain fewer shrink-holes, 
t more impurities than the same casting 
ired with hot iron The safest method is to 

se hot iron (care being taken that it will not 

the mold) and feed casting thoroughly 
ith one or more rods This wi nsure a 
solid casting, and at the same time one free 

T npurities he atter being verv esse! 

; , 
T \ ] ne WOTK S req ed 
Henry W. Bury 
Personal. 
M. F. Richardson is in charge of the M« 


Middletown, O 
Wichita Mig 


Kansas, has accepted the posi 


Sherry Mfg. Co.'s foundry at 
C. L. Grimes, formerly of the 


o., Wichita, 


ym of superi 


ead ( manufacturers of engines’and boiler 
Davenport, Iowa ‘ 


itendent with the W. W. White- 





f managing the construc pera of 
plants by the new Wills process tor 1 ng 
steel and malleable castings the rec 
tir of the Evans & Wills (¢ Phila 
ci¢ pl Pa 

Burton Scamme has take or the 
foundry departme ot e Howare Iron 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y.. resig g s sition 





I 11 Fisher Building 

Frank S. Barnett has accepte e position 
of general manager of the McFarland Four 
dry & Machine Works, of Trenton, N. J.. man 
ufacturers of wire drawing machinery, m« 


tors for automobiles and marine purposes, etc. 
Geo. H. Brown has accepted the position of 
foreman with the Dickson Car Wheel Co., 
Houston, 
Robert 


of the 


1eXas 
Dodds succeeds to the foremanship 


Eureka Foundry Co.’s shop at C 


W. T. Menefee is now foundry foreman for 
the Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ill, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Williams 

John Cato has 


Loughlin’s foundry at 


taken charge of Smith & 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
he new foundry of the Union Machine Co., 
Mass., will be 
Robert Bean 

W. H. Willams has 
of superintendent with the Chicago 
West I] 


Jas. Carraher is looking after things at An 


Fitchburg, presided over by 


accepted the pe sition 
Malleable 


Castings Ce 


drew N. Peterson's foundry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wm. S 


tion as foundry 


Limecooley has resigned his posi- 
foreman wit 
Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, III 

‘ondon has taken charge of the foun 


\. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 


non Car 


The plant of the Bath Mfg. Co., Batl 


has been sold and will be overhauled by the 


purchasers who will manufacture steam and 
hot water boilers 

Phe Falls Foundry C ve rec been or 

a found: yusiness at 
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The Boston Convention of the A. F. A. 


No body of foundrymen were ever better 


entertained than the members of the trade who 
attended the seventh annual convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association in Bos- 
ton, June 17, 18 and 19, and the New England 
founders who looked after the visitors’ welfare 
are to be congratulated upon the completeness 
with which every detail was planned. Beauti- 
ful weather added to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion, and a more good-natured crowd could not 
be found anywhere. A large number of foun- 
dries were represented and this time, more 
than at previous meetings of the association, 
it was the men of the shop rather than the 
proprietors of same who came forward to take 


a hand in the proceedings. 
Tuesday Morning Session. 


Owing to the death during the year of John 
G. Sadlier, the president of the associa- 
tion, the convention, which held its business 
meetings in Huntington Hall of the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, was called to 
order by the secretary, Richard Moldenke, 
who introduced Walter F. Prince as chairman. 


Henry A. Carpenter, president of the New 


England lFoundrymen’s Association, extended 
a hearty welcome to the visitors on behalf 
of the New England foundrymen and referred 


to the great value of such meetings in awaken- 
ing interest in what is being accomplished in 
the trade. He said that since foundrymen’s as- 
sociations were first organized down to the 
present time much progress had been made as 
a direct result of the interchange of ideas and 


methods at these gatherings, nor are the bene- 


fits limited to members of these organizations 
as all foundrymen profit thereby. 

On behalf of Mayor Collins, James H. 
Doyle, chairman of the Boston Board of Alder- 
men, extended to the visitors the freedom of 
the city 

Prot. C.. F 


chusetts Institute of Technology, tendered the 


Park; representing the Massa- 


association the use of Huntington Hall and in- 
vited the members to visit the laboratories of 
the Institute and inspect the facilities there 
provided for imparting technical instruction, 
stating at the same time his belief that scien 
tific education and actual practice must go 
hand in hand if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. On behalf of the association C. S. 
ell responded to the various addresses of wel- 
come 





Secretary’s Report. 

Another prosperous year has been given t 
us, wherein to consolidate our resources, im 
prove our plants, and plan new developments 
in our ever increasing industry. The difficul 
ties encountered lay in getting material rather 
than orders, all foundries abreast of the time 
making money. As the foundry industry con 
sumed over three and one-half millions of tons 
of pig iron, besides the proportionate amount 
of scrap, in the last fiscal year, and iron has 
averaged at least $15 a ton during that time 
there is little wonder that with such enormous 
sums involved, and these distributed into every 
nook and corner of this great land, the foundry 
industry is looked upon as a good barometer 
of the general business condition of the nation 
With indications pointing to a still further ad 
vance in pig iron through increased consump 
tion, many of our foundrymen are contracting 
for next year’s delivery, and fortunate are 
those who have covered their this vear’s re 


quirements at fair prices. 


Our associa 





tion seems to 
have experi 
enced a similat 
change to a 
more prosper 
ous condition, 
the latter half 
of the fiscal 
year just closed, 
indicating an 
interest so 
marked that our 
members have 
every reason to 
be proud of the 
standing being 
acquired by it 
in one of the 
RicHARD MOLDENKE. . 

numerous lines 
of the industrial development of the world. 
There is an unusual amount of interest mani 
fested in the study of cast iron, those indus 
tries into which large quantities of castings 
enter making close enquiries about their. qual- 
ity. The molder’s art is beginning to be 
recognized as one which is most intricate and 
important, and there is a general inclination 
to place the molder himself upon the plane 
of a highly skilled workman who should not 
waste his time and his employer’s money by 
performing unskilled labor. 
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Perhaps the close economies effected in the 
eel industry by utilizing the highest skill ob 


other 


inable, or in words, by paying for 
ains well directed, has left an impress on 
r own methods, for we also are beginning 
demand the greatest production at the low- 
cost, and are furnishing the best of facili- 
s and paying the best of wages to do it. 
here have been many changes in the mem 
rship of our association. Death has reaped 
harvest, and removed many men most useful 
The sad and tragic death of 
Mr. John G. Sadlier, 


least expected by us all. 


our industry. 
worthy president, 
is, perhaps, that 


fale and hearty while at our last convention, 


full of the fire of life while discussing the 
molder of the future upon the floor cf the 
use; honored by founder and molder alike, 


fell by the bullet of one of the very artisans 
had helped to make. Appropriate action 

s taken at the time by our Executive Board, 
engrossed resolutions expressing the profound 
sorrow of our members for the man they had 

nored with the presidency, were conveyed to 
is. bereaved wave of 


family The general 


sympathy, finding its expression even in Eu 
the 


standing of the foundry, as well as uplift the 


rope, showed that his efforts to better 


men employed 1n it, 
ciated 
[Secretary Moldenke showed that in spite 


were thoroughly appre 


of deaths, resignations and consolidations, 


vhich tend to reduce the association’s member 


hip, there had been a net increase of 17 dur 


ng the year, making a total membership of 


3i4. The association now has members in 


several foreign countries, and its usefulness be 
nded to other fields shows the interest 


ing ext 


vhich is being taken in American foundry 


practice. During his recent travels in Europe 
Dr. Moldenke found nearly everyone anxious 
is being accomplished in the 
Ed. | 


Buda- Pest 


to know what 
United States 


At the 
Association 


of the Interna 


resting Materials, the 


congress 
tional for 
study of cast iron was ably urged by the only 
three American members present, and each of 
the three is directly interested in a foundry. 
was the making of tests on cast 


he result 


ron a special feature of the work mapped out, 


ind much will doubtless be learned by the 
issociated effort of the many nations inter- 
sted. Our own American Association for 


esting Materials, of which we are members, 
n its convention last week, devoted one entire 
ession to reports on, and the discussion of, 
ast iron. The committee appointed by them 


to codify the matter of specifications 


doubtless utilize those adopted by us last vear 
to the best possible advantage 

On looking over the work of the association 
for the past year, it will be noticed that 


it was very much tn line with progress. The 


fact that we are nearly all foundrymen, and 


therefore with interests to conserve, has not 


prevented us from urging better methods to 


obtain better results. We are more interested 
in furnishing our customers with the best of 
castings than they may be willing to give us 


credit for, as we have to hold a field which the 


requirements of the times is making more and 


more dithcult to care for. Our national econ 


omy will not long tolerate the production of 
great weights of inferior cast iron when com 
paratively light steel castings will do at least 
as well. The watchword 1s now to put the best 
of material into the best made castings, in great 
quantities and at extremely low cost 

Phere are two turther subjects to which our 
association might do well to give a substantial 
encouragement The study of the electrical 
properties of cast iron, in conjunct vith 
Purdue University, as reported to you last 


year, but not acted upon further on account of 


lack of funds Then American support is most 


urgently needed by the Sidero-Chemical Lab 


oratory established in Switzerland, for inter 
national research in the very lines which will 
be of utmost value for the standardization of 


methods of the laboratory 


the position that something cat 


these matters a substantial impetus for foundry 


progress will result in at least those immediate 
lines 
Treasurer’s Report. 

The report of Thos. D. West, treasurer, 
showed that the association is free from debt, 
due in a great measure to the work of the 
Standardizing Bureau, the profits of which 
went into the treasury of the association. Spe 
cial credit is due Mr. West for the disinter 
ested manner in which he has devoted time 
and money in the furtherance of a work now 


everywhere recognized as of great value to 
the foundry and the steel industries. The in 
come during the vear was $2,353.08 and ex 


penses $2,352.61 


Standardizing Bureau. 


As chairman of the association's standard- 


izing bureau Mr. West read a report showing 
that its work is constantly becoming of greater 


Not 


importance and more widely distributed. 
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only are the blast furnaces and laboratories 
dealing with cast iron utilizing its drillings for 
their daily standards, but where disputes arise 
concerning the accuracy of individual work, 
the association’s Standards are sent for to set- 
tle them. Thus the purpose for which the 
Bureau was originally created has been fully 
accomplished, and the iron industry has ac- 
quired a 


very material help toward a_ better 


basis for the daily routine. Through the ef- 
forts of a member of the Bureau a substantial 
reduction in the cost of analytical work has 


been secured for the trade from two reliable 


laboratories in Pittsburg and Cleveland. 


Standard Methods of Sampling Pig Iron. 


The committee appointed at the Buffalo con- 


vention to decide standard methods of 
sampling pig iron, composed of Thos. D. West, 
Richard Moldenke, James Scott, P. W. Gates 
and E. H. Putnam, reported as follows: 


Your committee, after studying the matter, 


upon 


has come to the conclusion that inasmuch as 
the furnaceman has the burden of the trouble 
to bear in case of rejections, it is in his interest 
to see that the various car loads of iron he 
sells are sampled by the purchaser in the fair- 
est manner possible. Your committee did not 
think it wise to specify the manner in which 
a furnaceman should sample his casts, inter- 
esting as it may be; for we are solely con- 


cerned with the which 


and have no means of knowing 


particular car load 
comes to us, 
how many furnace casts may be mixed in it 
accidentally or otherwise. We further recom- 
mend that the method to follow be adopted 
provisionally only, in order to give the fur- 
naces an opportunity to give us the benefit of 
their during the coming 
Your committee can then report finally. 


experiences year. 

The specifications accompanying the report 
are as follows: 

1. Eight shall be 
car load of iron, two each from the upper and 
the lower portion of each half of the car. The 
eight pigs, and 
weight of the shipment, will be fairly repre 
sentative of the whole. 


pigs selected from each 


being of the average size 


> 


2. These pigs are broken in such a way that 
a piece of convenient length showing a clean 
fracture is available. The eight pieces are 
placed in a suitable box, and this duly marked 
with the car initial and number. 

3. he freshly 


each piece is now 


way between the center and edge, a drill of 


fractured and clean face of 
drilled in two places half 


large diameter being used. From the heap ot 
drillings surrounding the drill enough is take1 
for the purpose wanted, and placed on a shee 
of glazed paper, the drillings being thoroughly 
mixed and preserved. In case of dirtv or ex 
cessively sandy iron the magnet should be used 
on the sample before analysis, for additional 
safety. 

4. Sufficient drillings shall be made to af 
ford material for exchange with the furnac« 
laboratory, as well as with a possible subse 


quent checking with the American Foundry 
men’s Association standards. 
5. The allowable variation from specified 


compositions shall be as follows: For silicon, 
10 points either way (plus or minus 0.10 per 
cent). For sulphur not over 0.005 per cent 
above the determinations, in case of a dispute, 
For 
For phos- 
phorus, not over .05 per cent above for all irons 
running over .30 per cent. 


to be made by the oxidation method. 
manganese, I0 points either wav 


Below this the vari- 
ation shall be a matter of special agreement. 
For total carbon, if specified at all, the vari- 
ation shall be a matter of special agreement. 
6. The of the check determina- 
tions between foundry and furnace, as well as 
with the American 


variation 


Associa- 
tion standards, shall not be over the following: 


Foundrymen’s 


Silicon, .05 per cent; manganese, .05 per cent; 
sulphur, .005 per cent; phosphorus, .02 per cent, 
and total carbon, .05 per cent. 


Standard Methods of Determining the Constitu- 
ents of Cast Iron. 
The same committee also made a report on 


subject that letters had 
been sent to chemists and others requesting 


the above showing 
memoranda upon their methods, with a view of 
selecting standards therefrom. 
munications are 


Further com- 
iron 
chemists in order to have as wide an experi 


solicited from active 


ence to draw from as possible. 


Grading Pig Iron by Analysis. 

Messrs. West and Moldenke, composing the 
committee having this subject in charge, re- 
ported that with the exception of the jobbing 
foundries, other 


branches of the trade 


suming about three-fourths of the foundry iron 


con- 


made, were specifying the composition of the 
iron purchased by them or else were careful 
to ascertain the character of the iron being de- 
livered to them. The jobbing foundries, form 
ing the great majority of small isolated plants, 
had shown but little interest in the subject and 


continue to purchase their irons by fracture, a 
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Bell, 
stated that the jobbing founder, who is re- 


practice warmly defended by Mr. who 
quired to use many grades of iron to meet the 
wants of numerous customers, was not in a 


favorable position to buy his iron by analysis. 


Foundry Trade School. 


This subject elicited considerable discussion. 
Ex-President Seaman suggested that since the 
Carnegie ‘Technical Institute of Pittsburg 
would likely have a department devoted to the 
foundry trade, arrangements could possibly be 
made this could be made to fill the 
On motion of A. W. 


Slocum, it was decided to appoint a committee 


whereby 


wants of the association. 


of the American Foundrymen’s Association to 
act in conjunction with the Pittsburg Foundry- 


men’s Association in the endeavor to secure 


the establishment of a foundry department in 


] 


the Carnegie Technical Institute, which would 


meet the requirements of the association. 


Specifications for Steel Castings. 


The following specifications for steel cast 


ings as 


adopted by the American Association 
for Testing Materials were presented to the 
convention 


PROCESS Ot 


MANUFACTURE, 


1. Steel for castings may be made by the 


open-hearth, crucible or Bessemer process. 


Castings to be annealed or unannealed as speci- 
fied 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES.—ORDINARY CASTINGS 


2. Ordinary castings, those in which no 


physical requirements are specified, shall not 
contain over 0.40 per cent of carbon, nor 0.08 


per cent of phosphorus 


TESTED CASTINGS 


3. Castings which are subjected to physical 


test shall not contain over 0.05 per cent of 


phosphorus, nor over 0.05 per cent of sulphur 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. TENSILE TESTS 


4. Vested castings shall be of three classes: 
“Hard,” “Medium,” and “Soft.” The minimum 


physical qualities required in each class shall 


De as tol!ows 
Ilard Medium Soft 
castings. castings. castings. 
Tensile strength, pounds 
er square a ee 85,000 70,000 60.000 
I | ; 70, A 
Yield point, pounds pet 
square inch oe 38,250 31,500 27.000 
Elongation, pet cent in 
two inches sh 15 18 22 
Contractior f area, per 
cent sft aes 20 25 30 


o« 


DROP TEST. 

5. A test to destruction may be substituted 
for the tensile test, in the case of small or 
unimportant castings, by selecting three cast 
This test shall show the ma 
terial to be ductile and free from injurious de- 


ings from a lot. 


fects, and suitable for the purpose intended 
A lot shall consist of all castings from the same 
melt or blow, annealed in the same furnace 
charge 

PERCUSSIVE TEST. 


6 Large castings are to be suspended and 
No cracks, 


hammered all over 
shall 


flaws, detects, 


nor weakness 


appear after such treat 
ment 
BENDING TEST. 
7. A specimen one inch by one-half inch (1 
inch x inch) shall bend cold around a diame- 


ter of one inch (t inch) without fracture on 


outside of bent portion, through an angle of 
120 degrees for “Soft” castings, and of 90 de 
grees for “Medium” 


cast'ngs. 


TEST PIECES AND METHODS OF TESTING.—TES1 


SPECIMEN FOR TENSILE TEST. 


8. The standard turned test specimen, one 
half inch (1% inch) diameter and two-inch (2 
inch ) used to deter 


mine the physical properties specified in para 


gauged length, shall be 


graph No. 4. It is shown in the attached 


skete 


Me 1 107.9. 1 > 
, mm = . min 
~ 19.00 »<1 2% 67.15 mm neler 19,00 
m Ee 
4.35 5.35 
\ t 





/ ee 2” —50.80 mm->< x» The Foundry 





STANDARD TEST SPECIMEN. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF TENSILE SPECIMENS. 


g. The number of standard test specimens 
shall depend upon the character and impor- 
tance of the castings. A test piece shall be cut 
cold from a coupon to be molded and cast on 
some portion of one or more castings from 
each melt or blow, or from the sink-heads (in 
case heads of sufficient size are used). The 
sink-head must 
treatment as the casting or castings, before the 


coupon or receive the same 
specimen is cut out, and before the coupon or 


sink-head is removed from the casting. 














— 
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TEST SPECIMEN FOR BENDING. 

10. One specimen for bending test one inch 
by one-half inch (1 inch x inch) shall be 
cut cold from the coupon or sink-head of the 
casting or castings as specified in paragraph 
No. 9. 


sure or by blows. 


The bending test may be made by pres- 


YIELD POINT. 
11. The yield point specified in paragraph 
No. 4 shall be determined by the careful ob 
servation of the drop of the beam or halt in 


he gauge of the testing machine. 


SAMPLE FOR CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


12. Turnings from the tensile specimen, 
illings from the bending specimen, or drill 
gs from a small test ingot, 1f preferred by 
shall be 


hether or not the steel is within the limits in 


inspector, used to determine 
phosphorus and sulphur specified in paragraphs 
Nos. 2 and 3 
FINISH. 
13. Castings shall be true to pattern, free 


m blemishes, flaws, or shrinkage cracks. 


Bearing surfaces shall be solid, and no porosity 
shall be allowed in position where the resist- 
ince and value of the casting for the purpose 


intended will be seriously affected thereby. 


INSPECTION. 


14. The inspector representing the pur 
chaser shall have all reasonable facilities af- 
forded to him by the manufacturer to satisfy 
im that the finished material is furnished in 


All tests 
and inspections shall be made at the place of 


accordance with these specifications. 
manufacture prior to shipment. 


Insuring Patterns. 


l'rederick Conlin, who presented a paper on 
this subject at the Buffalo convention, prepared 
the following paper for the Boston meeting 
and urged the appointment of a committee 
from the A. F. A. to meet a representative 
body of underwriters for the purpose of arriy 
ing at an equitable method of appraising pat 
terns: 

lhe question of the insuring of patterns has 
not received the attention due its importance 
ind there is an urgent need for the adoption ot 
some standard method of adjusting fire losses 
trade 


customers’ patterns. 


and establishing regulations regarding 


lhe high rate of premiums charged and in 


fact the general unwillingness of insurance 


companies to assume full fire risks on patterns, 


is owing largely to the difficulty experienced 
in arriving at a true appraisal of values. This 
is mainly due to the general absence of com- 
plete records of patterns embodying system- 
atic classifications as to service value. It is 
also a fact that the insurance companies have 
no clearly defined working basis as to deprecia- 
tion deductions, ete. 

This lack of system can be remedied by 
bringing the foundry and the insurance intet- 
ests together. It is practicable to have adopted 


and brought into general use a “Pattern 
Clause” to be attached to the insurance policy, 
making the contract as to pattern risk subject 
to rules jointly adopted by the Board of Under 
writers and the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation 

It is also equally feasible to adopt rules and 
regulations questions 


governing Important 


concerning pattern insurance which would 
avoid many troublesome tangles as to the ad- 
justment of fire losses, all to the mutual relief 
of both assured and insuret 

It is an easy matter to arrive at the cost 
value of a pattern but the deductions for depre- 
ciation is the bone of contention. ‘The service 
value is the true value of a special tool like a 


pattern. It is limited to the cost of reproduc- 
tion 

lo arrive at a true basis for the appraisal 
of pattern values it is necessarv to consider: 
First, a method of classification, under specific 
headings such as active or current, active and 
worn, semi-active, repair or emergeticy, obso- 
lete. Second, a fixed allowance for deprecia- 
tion deductions to be made either annually or 
semi-annually and according to changes as to 
service value as defined by the above classifi- 
cation 

lhe adoption and use of a general form of 
book or card system record including classifi 
cation and valuation would remedy the present 
erratic and unreliable methods of determining 


risks 


more readily accepted and_ possibly 


fire losses In the same way pattern 
would be 
at lower rates by eliminating the hazard caused 
by general lack of record to substantiate 
claims as to loss of patterns and their service 
value 

It is entirely within the scope of this asso 
ciation to establish rules and regulations cov- 
ering this subject. By this means trade cus- 


toms would be legally construed and_ the 
adopted rules regulating the insuring of pat- 
terns would become the law and usage of the 


foundry trade 
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Various important questions which are today 


open to much discussion and doubt could be 


effectually disposed of. The responsibility of 


the foundryman to his customer for patterns 


lost or damaged owing to fire casualty, is a 


subject not generally understood and for the 


benefit of both parties, their respective 
should be 


rdinary 


mutual 


positions clearly defined. For in- 


stance, the form of policy insuring 


the foundryman’s patterns does not include the 


property of others \ policy containing the 


clause covering “the patterns held by the as 


sured, the property of others for which the 
assured may be responsible” requires evidence 
to show that the foundryman entered into a 
specific agreement to be responsible for the 


customer's patterns. Otherwise the question 


of responsibility is one to be left to a jury and 
according to the common law as to bailments, 

e foun ian, whether compensated or aot, 
is only responsible when it can be proved that 
he did not exercise ordinary care in the preser 


vation and protection of the property destroyed 


and the term “ordinary care” is held by the 
court 1 ( hat degree of care which an 
rd yrudent man usually exercises in the 
preservation and protection of his own prop 
erty 

Phe ons surrounding a customer's 
patterns are different from those owned by the 
foundryman inasmuch as they should always 
be considered as active and of value equal to 


hey are held by and 


the cost of replacing 


subject to the control of others and should be 


covered by a floating policy insuring the pat 
For these rea 
insurance in regard to 


terns wherever they 
; 
sons, the 


customers patterns requires attention as to the 


best form of policy available so as to enable 
the customer to secure the most effective pro- 
tection against loss by fire casualty. 

The transfer of patterns via railroad or 


other common carriers is clearly defined by 


law in a general way he compensation paid 


transportation includes also the guar- 


antee to deliver the goods in same condition 


as received and the common carrier accord 


ingly is supposed to insure the shipment while 


he is responsible for it It 


would be advan- 


tageous to clearly define where this responsi 


bility begins and where it ends. 
Under the province of trade usage or custom, 


it is advisable to define if the term “pattern” 


includes as well, core boxes, follow boards, 


matches, ete., or any special rig which may 


be used in connection with a pattern for use in 


molding from same, of including 


flasks. It 


meaning of the terms used for classification of 


course not 
is also desirable to define the trade 
patterns, so as to identify their condition, 
value, and prospective service as active, repair, 
obsolete, etc 

lhe storage of 


patterns involves the ques 


tion as to natural hazard. The consideration 


of the most desirable location and arrange 
ment of structures for the care and protection 
of patterns is important in many ways, one ot 
which is to lessen the element of fire risk which 
would tend to reduce both restrictions and 
rates of premiums as to patterns. 

he advisability of insuring patterns under 
a blanket policy covering them wherever they 
may be within given boundaries or of fixing 
a specified amount of insurance on the 1iem 
ot patterns of each building in which it is the 
practice to store or use them, is also a ques 


tion worthy of attention. 


It is hoped that the value and importanc¢ 
bringing the subject of pattern insurance :nt 
more systematic shape will be recognized by 
the adoption of a code of rules regulating and 
defining the various questions involved aud by 


this means a lasting service rendered 


Valuation of Pig Iron. 
Secretary Moldenke submitted the following 
memorial on behalf of a better method of valu 
ing pig iron for foundry purposes than is at 
present in vogue: 

\s far back as our memories will carry us, 
there have been made pig irons of good, in- 
different, and poor value, for the making of 
castings, and with few exceptions they have 
been sold on practically the same terms. In 
view of the fact that at the present time every 
effort is bent upon securing better material 
jor our castings in order to hold the field cast 
iron is entitled to, it behooves us to devise 
some standard methods by which a poor iron 
culled out, or else sold for its 


may either be 


intrinsic value only. On the other hand, the 
makers of pig irons which have suffered least 
from careless charging, improper mixing of 
ores with waste products, and other practices 


better known to the furnaceman, but not tend- 


ing to good strength in the resulting pig, 
should be rewarded therefor accordingly. 
It is a well known circumstance to all 


founders that pig irons of the same shape, 


grade, and presumably the same composition, 
but coming from different furnaces, when re- 
melre:| under as nearly the same conditions as 


possible, will often show entirely different 
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will 
know that this is even the case when the com- 


strengths. those who have laboratories 


For this 
reason it is somewhat of guess work to predict 


position is approximately identical. 


the strength of a casting from the composition 
of the irons used, and an element of doubt re- 
mains even with the best of mixing and 
manipulation 


Now 


association has made such a splendid record 


that the Standardizing Bureau of our 
in the course of bettering methods of foundry 
procedure, why not let it go one step further, 
and instruct it to devise methods by which we 
better judge 


can the value of the pig irons 


offered us 


\s a starting point the following is sug 
gested The value to us of a ~*~ iron 1s seen 
only in its remelted state, therefore to test it 


we must put it through cupola or furnace, and 


under conditions which will give it the fairest 


chance possible. Furthermore the iron should 
be cast into test bars according to the stan- 
dards provided for by this association. An 
analysis of the pig iron and the test bars as 
well as the physical tests of the latter, can 
then be made, and we will know that a given 
iron when remelted and tested has such and 


such a strength for such and such a composi 
tion. We may 


demning the weak 


then choose for our work, con- 


irons and selecting those 


omise of fulfilling the conditions 
required 
Since the 


furnaceman should have the means 


of valuing the iron he sells just as much as 
the foundrymah who does the buying, it 
would be advisable that specifications be drawn 


up for a standard test cupola, standard meth- 


ods of melting, pouring, etc. of a stated 
amount of pig iron \ suitable blank shall be 
drawn up in which can be filled all the in 


formation necessary to properly value the iron. 


Furthermore, it is suggested that besides 


furnishing these standard methods to the trade 
for the individual use of any one who desires 
facilities be 


to obtain the information, given 


the Standardizing Bureau to take this matter 
in hand themselves for the benefit of those who 
do not care to go to the trouble of carrying out 


rhe 


to actually 


the process on the exact lines indicated 


Sureau will then be in position 


make the bars for testing and prepare the 


samples for analysis. The bars can then be 


sent for test and the samples for analytical 
work to the laboratory specified, or in the ab- 


sence of instructions, be turned over to an 


approved laboratory A moderate charge 


should be made to cover the work done, and 
to make the undertaking self-sustaining. 
Should the plan here outlined prove feasible, 
the furnaceman who has good iron will find it 
a much easier matter to induce the nrospective 
purchaser to try it. The foundryman, on the 
other hand, can buy the iron subject to the 
standard test, the results he wants of which he 
can demand guaranteed. 
of tests 
indicate the 
physical properties of a good iron of a given 


Gradually there will be a_ series 


available which will serve to 
composition, when remelted, and we will hear 
less of inferior irons worrying the founder who 


has to furnish high grade castings. 
Tuesday Afternoon and Evening. 


No business was transacted by the conven 
tion on Tuesday, outside of the morning ses 
sion. The day was 
the anniversary of 
the battle of 
Hill 


great military and 


Bun 
ker and 2 


civic parade dur 


ing the afternoon 


interested many of 


the visitors. The 





entertainment 
committee dis 
tributed tickets t 
those who pre 
ferred to witness 
the base ball game 


New 


Boston 





between the 
York and 
teams of the Na 
tional League, while another portion of those 





HENRY A, CARPENTER. 


attending the convention were piloted around 
to the many places of historical interest with 
and its environs abound. 


W hich Be ston 


\ very complete programme mapping out 
the proceedings of the convention as well as 
giving much information in regards to points 
of interest and foundries in the vicinity of 
Boston was placed in the hands of the visitors 
by the committee in charge of entertainment. 
luesday evening nearly every one present en 
joyed the performance of the comic opera “The 
Prince of Pilsen” at the 


Tremont ‘Theater. 


Elaborate arrangements were also made to 


entertain the ladies in various ways. 


Wednesday Morning. 


convention called to order 


many of the 


Before the 
Wednesday 


visited the 


Was 
morning members 


engineering laboratories of the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
witnessed tests upon different materials.  S. 
D. Sleeth presided over the business session, 
which was opened by David Reid reading a 


papel entitled 


Some Methods of Increasing the Production of 
the Foundry. 


Sometimes, a foundry, while equipped with 
1 the modern appliances for turning out 
work, finds itself unable to live up to its 
tracts, and the following method of increas 
ng the output was emploved in one, which, 

ugh not modern in all its equipment, yet 
mpetes successfully with those that are, in 
general light machinery castings. Being part 


f a large plant for the manufacture of light 


Cairnrers 
ere Callie t 


pelled to 
ig ind 
\ \ Lhe 


, tc 
Ss un- 
t Keep p 
} for 
( 1¢ 
May f 
, 
( kK Was 
= = Sr Davip REID. 
| ef 
tos Be 
\ rdet1 help out [his was most 
1 sfactory to every one, except the other 
foundry, and the manager adopted tne s 
vsten \ iodifications as the machine 
( meiy\ twe crews ¢ f me ] le rs nN acl 1¢ 


perators and laborers 


The day crew began work at 5:30 a. m 
worked 1 5:30 p. m., with one | r for 
linner, rece g twelve hours as compet 
on, while the night crew started at 5:30 p 

and did not finish till 12:30 or 1 a. m., ge 


ting paid for eight hours lhe crews changed 


positions every week, payments being mad 
very two weeks, their average time being ten 
yours daily. On Saturdays the men started 
ie-half hour earlier, to avoid Sunday work 


Previous to this arrangement, the men had 
een receiving three hours extra as a premium 


for additional work, while the two cupolas, one 





small remodeled Mackenzie and a large one 
ot the same type, were supposed to be at their 
limit, giving in two heats twentv-seven tons 
of a melt daily. 

In the writer's opinion, the doubling of this 
amount of iron melted, which was accom- 
plished and even exceeded at times, is the most 
creditable part of this method of increasing 
the production The small cupola was used 
in the forenoon, being timed so that the bot- 
tom was dropped at 11:45, and bringing down 


a melt of twelve tons ive hours later a 


laborer made it ready for the melter and his 


assistant, who 


after eating their supper had 
this cupola ready for the blast at 9:30 p. m., 
when a second heat of seventeen tons or over 
was melted in the one cupola, making a total 


ot twenty-nine to twenty 


tour hours trom a cupé rated uilders 
at four tons per hout The main heat of the 
qday Was 1n the irge cuyp \ cl seldom 
went under twenty-seven tons, this being at 
ranged to get through at 5:30 p ere De 
ng one section of the D t ked 10 
hours straigl 
(his system of ng ( duction 
was carried on most cces fe period 
of seven months, until business became nor 
mal again, and at the end of that time the 
foundry was nearly three montl head of the 
machine hop, which is an exceedingly good 
thing at a time hen lab gitat ot 
1 s kinds are going 
\ tated betore, the cup ed were of 
the Mackenzie type and the height from bot 
tom plate to b 1 of charging « I is only 
g teet lhe consumptio1 f fire brick 
sed in patching was only eight on an average 
the entire period of seve when 
ipola was relined to the charging 
he question of providing c nd for the 
let Wi taken cart f by pouring the 
tr every foor that Wa e used at 
ght. in the first or morning heat. and hav 
g ore: take out the castings and wet the 
nd When the balance of the work was 
poured and dumped, that sand wa placed to 
ak ide, leaving the cold ind ready to be 
by the might crew n regard to the 
t per pound of producing castings by this 
method though not at iberty | vive exact 
figures, it may be said that it was less than 
iring the s months preceding, when the 


nen were recelving premiums 


ir. R. P. Cunningham, in his paper on 
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“Foundry Costs” to be read at this meeting, 


brings up a point that gives a 7limpse at the 
possibilities for increasing production by the 


division of labor where it belongs. The steel 


works and some of the specialty foundries 


have to a great extent solved this problem, 
and in the recent conference of the Iron Mold- 
Union and the Stove National 


recognized by 


ers’ founders’ 


Defense Association, it was 


the molders that the general trend of industrial 


development is in employing skilled labor, as 


far as practicable, at skilled work. I predict 


without ref- 


of the 


that in the future every molder, 


erence to the class or character work, 
will do nothing but mold, leaving the pouring, 
the dumping of the molds, the cutting over and 
mixing of the sand and all other laboring work 
to unskilled labor 


When we 


starts in the 


reach the point where the molder 


morning to practice the art at 


which he has served a number of years’ ap 
prenticeship, and continues at that work all 


the time he is being paid for, then and not till 


then will we have solved the problem of the 


greatest production at the lowest cost. A num 


ver of foundries here represented run jobbing 


and general machinery foundries, and I ven- 


ture to say that certainly 95 per cent of their 
molders stop molding when the blast goes on, 


whether it them six or seven hours of 


PIVeS 


molding time, and as all cannot pour first, the 


of them are their turn 


What 


staying in the 


greater part waiting 


and doing nothing matters it if you 


insist on their foundry till the 


whistle blows, do you gain anything by it, ex- 


cept the moral effect it has on the other de 


partments, which of course is no small matter? 


asked how the molders will take 


to such a system, and though they appre- 
ciate the efforts in 


this line in the stove foun 


dries where it 1s all 


t piece work, yet in the ma 
chinery work might it not cause trouble? 
Having a large number of molders working 


under this division of labor principle, I can 
say that they are perfectly satisfied and think 
it the finest scheme yet devised, as they have 


no pouring or dumping to do, thus eliminat- 


ing the hardest and hottest part of what for 
merly constituted their work 

The only objection that comes from any 
one is in regard to the pouring crew. But 


obstacles are encountered only to be overcome 
by the ambitious, and the men who do the pour_ 


ing may be laborers under the direction 


of a molder, trained for that special work as 


you would train them for the molding ma- 


chine. Or if you prefer it, they can be culled 


from your apprentices with the addition of a 
molder or leading hands, while the 


majority of your molders keep the cost where 


two as 


it belongs by putting their whole time in at 
molding and nothing else. The dumping and 
cutting over of the sand in the foundry where 
this system is in vogue is accomplished by 
of laborers, fifteen in 
work of 


twelve hours. 


means of a night crew 


number, who take care of the one 


hundred and twenty men, in 


That the pouring requires a certain amount 
of skill is granted, for on that often depends 
the quality of the work yet in the shop under 
consideration, laborers, trained, of course, pour 
off the 


entire amount of work put up by the 


molders in a foundry handling nearly twenty- 


five hundred different patterns weekly, the 


weight of the castings varying from an ounce 


~ 


to 275 pounds each. The immediate result of 


this method ot increasing production has been 
the saving of one day’s wage all around, as 
the same amount of castings and more, in fact, 
is produced in five days, than the same crew 
of molders formerly did in six days. 

Mr. Reid’s paper was listened to with con 
siderable interest and at its conclusion the 
author was asked many questions regarding 
the operation of the foundry with which he is 
forming a radical de 


connected along lines 


parture from established methods in the trade. 
Che information was elicited that during warm 


weather the pouring crews are increased so 


that the time they spend at this labor is 


shortened to avoid exhaustion. In regard to 
placing the responsibility for lost castings and 
avoiding between the molders and 

Reid that he had 


affairs of this kind with sat- 


friction 


pouring crews, Mr stated 


managed to settle 
isfaction to all concerned. 


Hugh McPhee followed with a paper on 
Shop Conditions. 


aking the average foundry of the present 


day and we find conditions existing that are 


not creditable to either employer or the fore 


in charge \ lack of interest, it seems 


to me, is the cause of this. The molder and 


apprentice, in my estimation, should not be 


ad 
held 


responsible for this, for we find that the 


improvements in all the other departments of 
great manufacturing concerns result in benefit 


to both employer and employe. Unfortunately 


these results are not 
Not 


and means should be provided to increase the 


met with in the foundry. 


that less work should be done, but ways 
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efficiency of a shop. This can only be done 
by a combined effort on the part of the em- 
ployer and his foreman to make the conditions 
such that the employe can have a place to work 
in that will give him heart and interest to do 
better than he ever did before. 

Take the molder who commences at 7 a. m. 
As he strips for work, he hangs his clothes on 
a spike driven 
into the wall as 
near his floor 
as may be con 
venient. Many 
times these 


cl thes dre p to 


the floor, and 
no one bothers 
with them. 
Then he finds 


his flasks shook 
out during the 
night, but must 
remove the 
castings from 
the sand, wet 
this down, get 


his shovel and 


HuGH McPHEE. 


temper his 


sand pile so that he can commence to mold. 


By the time he is ready to begin molding he 
is played out, but by dint of practice and the 


necessity of doing so, he labors on with only 


one outlook before his mind 


Now we 


vere enough to bear even with the best of con 


quitting time. 
know that things are usually se- 


ditions, for we all have had more or less of 
just this experience. Inthe machine and pattern 
shop we find that the skilled mechanic is not 
forced to do a laborer’s work, and this policy 


Why can 


we not follow the same system in the foundry, 


has resulted in benefit to both sides. 


which in itself is a less desirable place to 


work in on account of the dust and dirt. Have 
a place for each man to hang up his clothes, 
so that he can dress neatly if he is so inclined. 


Have his 


oor ready to begin work on. Let 
helpers prepare his sand pile so that he can 
commence molding and not act in the capacity 
of a laborer the first two hours of the day. Let 
his castings be shaken out for him, his flasks 
be fixed up. He can then put in eight hours 
molding instead of six, and get out superior 
work and much more of it. 

Considerable 


discussion in regard to the 


benefits to be derived from providing the 


molder with improved surroundings and con- 





veniences followed the reading of Mr. Me- 
Phee’s paper. 

Another paper following practically the same 
lines and dwelling upon the importance of 
watching details which retard the molder in his 
work was read by R. P. 


the title of 


Cunningham unde 


Foundry Costs. 


Mr. Cunningham tells of the foundry of a 


prominent concern, whose thought 


that the works throughout were doing as well 


manager 


as could be expected, not knowing that in the 
foundry the molders and their helpers did not 
have sufficient small shop tools and depended 
upon borrowing from one another shovels, rid 
dles and the like. The author suggests that 
manager spend a part of 


his time in the foundry in order to familiarize 


every proprietor or 


himself with its needs. He 
It is the 


continues: 


small details which increase the 


cost of castings. The time when we can get 
more than a fair day's work from a man has 
gone by and today every foundryman must 
keep close watch on his costs and production 


or he will find the balance on the wrong side 








of his ledge 
In my opinion 
his only hope 
1s to devise 


ways to do his 
work with less 


skilled 


This will place 


labor 





him in a more 


independent px 
sition and 


give 


him many ad 





vantages over 
his competitor 
who must rely 
on skilled labor 


throughout. 





There is one 





\ 


R. P. CUNNINGHAM. 





fact that we 
must not close 
our eyes to, 


and that is that the tendency of 


labor is to keep the 


organized 


production down to 


the lowest possible point, and at the same 
time increase the minimum rate of wages. 
Now with these cold facts staring us in the 
face we must watch very carefully and see 


that no work is done that we get no returns 
for. An hour or two extra time spent by the 
molder on a badly made or worn out pattern 
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means an increase in cost, and does not in- 
crease production, and in order to overcome 
this we must figure and scheme to have things 
so that the molder can turn out more work. 
It is an increase in production without any 
nerease in cost that we must aim for. To 
do this we must study every pattern, and if 
we can, by making changes, make a mold any 
quicker, we should not delay a single day in 
doing so. 

Mr. Cunningham illustrated the saving he 
had effected in the cost of molding certain 
castings by paying attention to securing proper 
patterns and plates. He urged shop owners 
to give their men credit for improvements and 

show their appreciation of such through lib- 
eral compensation. The foundry foreman 
should encourage those under him, particularly 
the younger element, by consulting with them 
occasionally and obtaining their views as to 
Nothing 
secures the confidence of a young man quicker 


w castings may best be molded. 


an to ask his opinion in regard to methods 
f turning out work. 

Edward B. Gilmour presented a paper deal 
ng with cores and core arbors from which 
we reproduce the following: 


Cores and Core Arbors. 


\fter dwelling upon the importance of pro 
iding well made cores, properly vented and 
secured, the author calls attention to the fact 
that as a general rule first class jobbing mold 
ers are also very competent coremakers and 
Says: 

It is usually the practice to make a core 
box of the final shape desired, but in many in 
stances guides or templates can be used to 
great advantage when only one core is re 
quired. All cores must have an arbor or rod. 
hese arbors can be made exactly to fit the 
core in every particular. Take for instance the 
crown core of a marine cylinder, as repre 
sented in Fig. 1. The usual method is to use 
a portable spindle and a sweep which is made 
for the bottom part of the core. The thick- 
ness of the core is cut out of the sweep and 
fitted back with strips to hold it in place when 
the bottom part of the core is swept up. Or, 
as we might call it, the core box is made as 
you would build a regular loam mold, Fig. 2. 
The strips are then taken off and molding 
sand is rammed into the core-box and swept 
the shape of the top of the core. Now take 
a gate-cutter or piece of tinplate, about four 
nches square, double over into a U shape and 


use this to cut out the mold to the desired 
shape, afterwards using a stamp in order tu 
make the mold more regular \lso get a 
“Dauher” and insert into the mold every four 
inches apart, and get strong paper, cut it into 
\V shaped strips 
to cover all 








over the mold 


Fill the center 


n Witl sand 
up o four 
inches abovy c 


the top, with 


the usual gates 
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i ‘ ‘ t 
very economical way of making difficult cor 
arbors, as when the casting is made these at 
bors can be very easily broken and the iron 
used again as scrap 

The same kind of an arbor can be used in 
a great variety of work, such as the port cores 
of marine cylinders, and the cores of locome 
tive cylinders. | have used them to advantage 
and with economy, and brought the cost of lo 
comotive cylinder cores twenty-five per cent 
below the usual method of loose rods, besides 
having a better and safer core he method 
adopted was to make a rougl d template 


in the shape of the core required, afterwards 









“core ARBOR 
FIG.! i! 











FiG.2. 


SYSTEM OF MAKING CORE ARBORS. 
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to make a mold the shape of the template, then 


cut out the arbor corresponding to the strength 


required, cover the mold with paper and fill 


over with sand. In making core arbors by this 


system they can be of any desired shape, no 


matter how intricate they may be. It 1s some- 


times very desirable to make cores in green 


sand, especially when castings are very thin, 


as in a great many instances it would be im- 
possible to get the core taken out before con- 
traction of the casting had taken place. Cores 
made in green sand are soft and yield readily 


to the contraction Another great advantage 


derived from the use of these cores is that 
they are very easily removed from the casting 
ind the material from which they are made 
may bi er again 
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EXAMPLES OF CORE ARBORS 


I at one time had a number of castings t 
shell 
t 6 inches by 4 feet long and one- 


following description A 


ick. It can readily be seen that 


ed core for a casting of this kind 

wou ( lly, as the casting would be cooled 
and 1 y contracted before the core could be 
take . therefore the following method was 
adopted \n arbor was made, as shown in 
ig. 3, the end bars were made one inch deep 
and were planed perfectly straight so that 
they upon the bottom of the core box. 
[1 ( sk two bars were bolted the same 
distance apart as the bars on the arbor, so 
t en the core was placed in the mold the 
bars rested upon each other and made a very 
solid bearing. Holes were put in the lifting 
lugs in order to bolt the core to the bottom 
board, which had an iron strap screwed on the 
full widtl f the flask with holes to match 


LIFTING wy 


FOR DIFFERENT 


the ones in the arbor. The object in having 
the bars planed off was that when the core was 
placed in the mold it would be perfectly square 
as these bars in the flask rested upon the core 
prints of the arbor of this 
design is so strong that it is impossible for it 


pattern and an 


to twist in any way. If a green sand core 


should get twisted it is liable to crack, and 


should a crack occur in a core of this kind the 
casting would blow up when being cast. 

In making a core of this kind it is good 
practice to put a sheet of newspaper on top of 
the cinders in order to keep down the pres 
sure of the gases generated while casting. In 
sand core of these dimen 


making a green 


sions there is a great pressure of gas inside 


of it, and unless great care is exercised in its 


production it is very lable to burst through 
the outer surface. The use of paper is sug- 


gested in order to keep down the pressure and 


CX 1 the gas 


~ 


through the channels 


prepared 








ho) (Gr 
FIG. 7. 


CASTINGS. 


Upon another occasion I found green sand 
cores of great advantage. We had to make a 


1 


large number of columns, having an 8-inch 
square core running clear through them 
These columns were 14 feet long, and we 
simply made a box grate, Fig. 4. For the 


vent we had inch rods rammed in the ends of 


the grate. These rods were put in from each 


end right through the center of the core as 


shown, the rods being about I inch apart at 


the center, the object being to allow the gas 


If the rods 


as 1t 18 generated to go freely off 
vere connected, the gas as it is generated 


would travel back and forward until the pres 
sure would become so great that when it was 
ignited it would explode and would in all prob 


ability shatter the core, making a defective 


casting. By making this core in green sand 


when the casting was to be cleaned it was 


simply lifted on end with the crane and struck 
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a few blows with a sledge hammer when the 
sand came out and the arbor was saved for the 
next one. Not only was there a saving in the 
cleaning of the casting but also in the material 


used for the core. 


In foundries where a large number of 
pipe connections are to be made, which 
entail a great expense in pattern making, 
especially in the majority of instances, 
where the patterns may never be used 
again, the principle was adopted of mak- 
ing iron segments 3'4 inches wide, the 


inside being the size of the core. A quantity 


of all sizes were kept in stock so that when- 


ever pipe was ordered there was always the 
size on hand that was needed. In order to 
get the required shape there was made a 


rough wooden template of the size through the 


longitudinal section of the pipe. The first ope- 


ration is to dig a hole in the floor in the shape 


of the template, the segments and flanges are 


next put into the hole and the template placed 


on top lhe flanges and segments are ar 


ranged to the desired shape, the sand made up 


to the inside of the segments, which will be 
as a core box for the pipe when completed. 
The core arbor is next placed inside of the 
mold and the green sand core rammed up right 


Now 


and Hanges on 


inside in its place. match the other half 


segments top of the lower 


half, so as to form the upper half of the core, 


but put the sand on the outside of the seg- 


ments so as tg form a pattern for the casting 


thereafter. Make the cope on top and when 


completed lift. off Then take away the top 


the 
Lift out the core by the three points 


segments and cut the thickness between 


segments 


marked on Fig. 5, cut out between segments in 


mold and finish as usual. 


A core arbor made on this principle requires 
no anchor or chaplet below the core, but there 
must be one on top so as to hold the core in 
its proper place when the pressure is put on 
in casting. In setting the core arbor into the 
mold to make the core, it is necessary to put a 
solid bearing below the three lifting points so 
that when the core is put back into place there 
will be no danger in crushing the mold. 

The cost of producing special shaped pipes 
by this method is as cheap as if there was a 
solid pattern, and there is a great saving of 
material There is no limit to the size of 
pipes which can be made by this method. 

Another which is convenient for 


way very 


making special pipe connections, which are 
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considered small, is to make a gauge as shown 


in Fig. 6; also a sweep as in Fig. 7. Make 
two half cores, and when dried sweep the 
thickness on each half. In molding lay one 


half on the follow board, ram up, roll over, 
and place the other half core on top; make the 
cope, and when completed take the core out 
and send back to core room in order to have 
the two half cores pasted together. 

| Mr. Gilmour here describes the method of 
turning out cores in foundries making a 
specialty of gas and water pipe, which is well 
He calls attention to 


known to readers. 


the 


our 


fact that the number of castings to be 
made has much to do with selecting the proper 


Where 


the quantity is large a much more expensive 


method of turning out cores for same. 


rigging is warranted than where only a few 
are needed from a pattern.] 

The question is often asked what size of out 
let should be given in venting cores. The best 
practice is to get it as large as possible, for 
the larger the outlet the less liability there is 
of the passages becoming closed. It has been 
maintained that an opening of one-eighth of 
an inch is large enough for a cubic foot of core 
and I have in some instances had a smaller 
opening, proportional to the size of the core, 
for a vent passage, but it is not always good 


When 


the outlets are very small it is not a good pol- 


practice to have such small passages. 


icy to put many cinders into the cores as the 
more cinders present in a core, the more gas is 
generated. It is in cases of this description 
that the designers of castings can materially 
help to simplify the work in the foundry, and if 
they were more conversant with foundry prac 
tice there would be more sympathy and re- 
spect for the molder, on account of the many 


difficulties he has to overcome. 


The kind of material most commonly used 
in venting cores is cinders. These are the best 
and the cheapest, and have a tendency to 


steady the pressure of the gas when gener 
The 


excellent 


ated, and allow it to pass off very easily. 


arbors in the cores also make an 


vent, for when the core is dried the heat in 
drying expands the rods and causes a continu- 
ous space throughout the whole core. In 
very sharp points in cores it is good practice 
to simply put plenty of rods without any vent 


passages whatever as the rods will be sufficient 


and are more safe. 
James A. 


trated paper on shop tools and rigs. 


Murphy followed with an illus- 
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Shop Tools and Rigs. 


Among the greatest economizers in our 
nodern shops are properly designed tools and 
gs, and not enough attention is usually paid 

this end of the business. I do not mean 
Oo speak ot 


is usually 


such special foundry machinery 


procured from foundry supply 
uses, but those indispensable tools of our 
vn “get up” for lifting and conveying our 
olds and material and the rigs we use for 
aking our molds in sand and loam. 

\side from first-class management, the de 
gn and equipment of a shop is the greatest 
factor in cheap production. No shop with pre- 
nsions§ te 


being modern should be without 


more traveling cranes, but these 
uld be supported by a system of auxiliary 
its along the sides of the shop. That travel 
g cranes are in many places a detriment to 
heap production instead of an aid 1s_ partly 
cause of this omission, and partly because 
iny places do not know how to work them to 
best advantage. It is a patent fact to all 
se observers that in some shops having the 
st equipment, molders are kept continually 


Many 
the principal one is_ that 


ing for lifts. reasons and excuses 
given, but 
ur own inventive abilities have not kept pace 


the times 





Our flasks are designed with 
ut any thought of quick handling, and our 
lifting and hitching tools for the most part 
remain a relic of 30 years ago. 

When a journeyman | worked in some large 
shops where only one set of lifting chains was 


bre Ike, 


quite frequently, because of ill usage, the great 


provided, and when they which was 
er part of the shop's crew was idle, waiting un 
they were repaired, which took some time, 


as in one or two instances the blacksmith’s 


shop was at a considerable distance. That 
here should be two or more sets of chains of 
iifferent sizes as well as plenty of hooks, 


slings, ete., the best managers will admit. Fig 

is a style of lifting chain I have in use, 
vhich adapts itself to four different lengths 
ind gives admirable satisfaction. Two large 


inks (a) being placed at convenient points 


allow for the doubling up and insertion of 
he hook (b). Fig. 2 is a sketch of the han 
lest lifting apparatus used in the foundry. 


Its easy adjustability and quick action are 
ts best recommendations. The sketch shows 
hitched on a large cylinder flask (just the 
pposite from the way it is usually hitched on 


ng asks). When the flask is lifted off it is 


set so that the trunnions will rest in the horse 
at the right of the figure. The cope is then 
easily turned over by the men and the crane 
can pass along to further work. ‘This opera 
does not take 
more than a fraction of a minute 


tion when managed properly 


The illustra 





tion also shows 
a method of 
binding which 
as far as | am 
aware 1s a new 
departure It 
does away with 
the necessity of 
placing long 
bolts in bottom 
and top of 


flasks, and then 





screwing them 
up Wi 
in position 


cylinde rflask 





shown has no 





bars, although 


Jas. A. MuRPHY. 


inches, but instead an iron grid on top to 
which are attached wrought iron eyes for the 
binder to go through They are also cast in 


bottom \ll 


essary to do is to push the binder up a little 


the grate on the that it 1s nec 


and let it fall into its place in the | 


\ few 


ottom plate 
wedges here and there and It Is Sé¢ 
cure. By this means a man will securely bind 
a large mold in a few minutes. By some other 
methods in vogue this would take hours 
There is another point about the cant-hooks 
that should not be lost sight of and that is 
where copes that are only partly rammed up 
or have cores hanging from them, so as to 
make a level lift with the chains tedious, they 
will catch equally 


are just the thing, as they 


well anywhere on the flanges. For lifting any 


castings that have flanges or other projections 
out of the floor they have no superior. ‘They 
are perfectly safe and when in use a short time 
they are considered indispensabl 

The shifting or changing hook is a valuable 
tool, and mostly all shops have some kind of 
an arrangement. As it is usual when carrying 
cores, ladles, and miscellaneous loads on the 
traveler, to first set them down before trans 
ferring to another crane, much time is saved 


With a 
hook such as is shown in the sketch Fig. 3, 


by using a proper changing hook 


it would be a quick and easy operation to lower 
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off a load from the traveler to one of the side 


jib cranes. The hook has the advantage of a 
small first cost No welds, easily managed, 
and thoroughly safe and serviceable. 

The method of making flasks and the style 


of construction is a matter of great importance 


to most shops. I generally have a frame or 


outline of the part | want made by the car- 


penter, and the rest swept in the floor and cast 
open sand 


I append a sketch of 


a rather crooked “rig” 


for making the housing of a large vertical en- 


gine which was made in this way. Its general 


dimensions are about 13 


feet long, 4 feet wide, 


DeTaics oF Binoer 
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and 4 feet deep. Aside from the cost of the 


metal, bolts and pins it cost me for pattern 


making $2.50, molding $14.07 and common 


which 
The 


bottom plate was made in two parts so as to 


labor $3.00, or a total cost of $19.57, 


certainly is cheap for a flask of its size. 


come in handy afterwards for core plates as 


shown in Fig. 4. The flask is shown in 


Fig. 
Speaking of core plates, how many of us are 


there who have not seen the slipshod manner 


in which they are constructed in all shops, 


and how core makers have to put chains around 
core box and plate to enable them to “roll 


over.” Such a method is not allowable in the 
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best practice except 1n extreme Cases. A plate - 
the back view of which is shown, accomplishes 
the purpose of saving the core box, and the 
rolling over is easier, far quicker, and sate1 
ihe box will not slip from the plate if securely 
‘| In some 
I cast in steel trunnions on the end and 


amped as it should be in any case. 
Cases 
find they often come in very handy. In others 
| core out a hole and thread it, so that a trun- 


nion with a standard thread can be screwed 


in in case of necessity. Many cores are got out 
f shape by rolling over in the old way besides 
marring the boxes. Plates should be well rib 
bed and strong enough to prevent springing. 
lhe plate shown is a time saver and has many 
advantages over those in almost universal 
us¢ 


Phe 


ing devices is the more or less modern I beam, 


most clumsy tool among foundry lift- 


iron and oak beams will remain 
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FIG. 4. a 
BOTTOM PLATE WHICH MAY BE USED AS A CORI 
PLATE. 
with us for many years to come. For very 


large work I prefer a well designed cast iron 


or cast steel beam, while for medium work 


I have a decided liking for the oak on account 
An 


oak beam as shown in sketch is a_ perfectly 


of its lightness and general handiness. 


satisfactory tool in every respect. It will be 
seen that the beam is not weakened at any 
point by holes for the clevises, they being 


bolted to a wrought iron strap running under 
the beam and forming a perfect rest for it. 
It is the 
\ beam, hook and sling are shown in the illus- 


secured to beam with lag screws 
tration. 

There are really few flask pins that give sat- 
isfaction. The device shown in Fig. 6 I have 
had in use nearly two years on a set of bench 
Hasks, and so far is perfectly serviceable in 
every respect. It combines the handle, pin and 
clamp, or fastening device, by simply pushing 


in a cut spike when the flask is closed, there 
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being a shoulder on the pin for this purpose. 
The device is cast iron. I also employ the 
same style with slight alterations on all my 
wooden boxes with very gratifying results. 
The flask has not to be cut to put them on as 
they are simply screwed to the side. They are 


















= 
FIG.5. FIG. 6. 
‘HORSE’? AND FLASK PIN 
very quickly put on and the molder never has 


to take his lifter to pick the dirt out of the 
hole S 
The best pusher is he who gets up good 


“rigs,” not for one particular job, but for 


ment. I cannot imagine anything cheaper than 
the design shown in Fig. 5 as only some old 
pipe is needed and a cast iron flange run 
around them on both ends. The clutch hook 
is also handy on the end of a strong chain 
for lifting awkward castings. The greatest care 
should be taken of chains and hooks, and they 
should be kept safe by occasional annealing 
The loss of lite which in many cases is akin to 
murder is due in a great measure to this care 
lessness. Well designed lifting apparatus is a 
money maker, and the greatest of diligence 
should be exerted in keeping it in good and 
proper order 

S. H. Stupakoff contributed two papers deal 
ing with “Jigs” and “Flasks” as applied to ma- 
chine molding which will appear in a later 
issue of THe Founpry as will also the papet 
by H. E. Diller, describing some experiments 
made in “Melting Steel With Iron in the 
Cupola.’ 


Technical Training for Foundry Work. 
Prof. Robert H. Richards had prepared a 
brief paper on the value of a technical training 
for those who choose a foundry career. D1 
viding those who enter the foundry business 


into two classes, those who seek to become ex 








FIC. 7 


FLASK FOR ENGINE HOUSING 


everything. On many classes of work the fore- 
man must be an engineer of no mean ability, 
and if he does not know his business, it will 
tell in construction work quicker than any 
other branch of the foundry management, ex- 
cepting, possibly, the mixing and melting of 
iron 

It is a common thing, in manv shops, when a 
large cope is to be kept above the floor, to pile 
up the whole place with small wooden boxes, 
barrels and other truck to support it. A very 
light and handy set of horses for such pur- 
poses should be a part of every shop's equip- 


pert molders and others who look forward to a 
managerial career the author speaks as_ fol 
lows for the latter class: 

(he modern metal works are finding it 
more and more necessary on account of the 
greater demands of the consumer, to get the 
right degree of hardness to suit the tool work- 
er, of strength to satisfy the engineer, and of 
resistance to chemicals to prolong the life of 
the finished piece. They can no longer afford 
to ignore the chemistry of the process where 
a slight increase or decrease of an element 
may make or mar the result. nor can they 
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afford to ignore metallography which by etched 
surfaces studies the arrangement of the 
crystals of the several compounds which go 
to make up the mass of the casting, and which 
by their size and arrangement indicate the 
favorable or unfavorable condition of the 
metal; nor yet can they ignore the pyrometric 
measurements by which they can follow the 
heats through the time of treatment and note 
the conditions which give more favorable or 
less favorable results 

The grammar school boy who has passed 
through the apprentice period has not had 
the training necessary for intelligently discuss 
ing questions of composition, structure, or 
chemcial stability of the metals he techni 
cally educated, while he may not have dealt 
with the exact questions that come up in 
foundry practice, has dealt with questions quite 
as complex, and his school training has largelv 
been in the direction of developing in him 
breadth of view and quickness of perception, 
mental alertness and adaptability so important 
in keeping abreast of the modern march of 1m- 
provement. It is to say a good word for these 
men and to ask for them a trial that this paper 
is written, and it is the belief of the writer that 
not the young man only will be the gainer, 


but that the works which get the right man 


with technical traiming will tind great ad 


vantage therefrom 


Business men will always need to have pa 


] ] 


tience with the school trained man while he 


gets his special practical experience, Just as 
they do with the apprentice who makes his 
blunders which have to be submitted to while 


he is learning he school man’s blunders will 
teach him something, while the apprentice may 
get no wisdom. In this time of many books, 
the school man has an immense advantage in 
familiarity with the literature of the subject, 
thus saving time in finding out what others 
have done, and saving time in not repeating 
the disastrous experiments of others. He is 
also able to find suggestions for new work 
in this literature which mav be as sounding 
words to the uneducated man. In the iron and 
steel business, the school educated man _ has 
come to the front. Why should he not also 


in the foundry business? 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


One of the pleasantest features of the con 
vention was the carriage drive through the 
Metropolitan Park system to the modern plant 


f the Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., at Water- 


town, Mass., stopping en route at the U. S. 
\rsenal, also located in Watertown. The ma 
jority of the visitors availed themselves of 
the privilege to pass through a government 
foundry and machine shops and found in 
these many objects of more than ordinary in 
terest. But a short time was spent here when 


the party proceeded to the Walker & Pratt 
lishment, the surroundings of which, by 


estab 


rm 
rm 


the way, do not bear the e: arks of a 


factory location Like the nal Cash 
Walker & 


Pratt management seem to believe that the 





Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, 


modern workshop can be made none too com 


fortable for the workmen who must. spend 


hej " +} 


their time therein. Much has been done to in 
culeate cleanliness among the men and the lav- 
atory contains one hundred separate bathing 


rooms, so that there can be no excuse for any 
one leaving the premises with the tactory dirt 


clinging to him In addition to being one of 


the neatest and cleanest 1 es ‘ ence 
much of the hard work ort rily ce ving 
pon the STOVE p ite ik le s ere sent 
It s been conte ded that the manutl Lure 
t oll ( oO Was i \ ne 
m ‘ | wd cateh his trot cupola 
pot n or o run the casting \ the 
\\ ker & P I ove tI 1 I i 1 1s 

uted 1 r oe te ( \ e\ icks 
in 1 CLI t\ found throug! ( ron not 
being hot « oh t ‘ g astings 
there mad t may be said that system of 
pouring the floors off in sectior followed, 
\ ( ind ladles of the molders are 
prevented tron cooling off is s the case 


where all the molders of a shop pour off at 


the same time and take their turns at the 
(he visitors were handed a diagram of the 


to the size of the different departments and 
also showing the route to be taken through the 
works in order that everything of interest 
could be seen, the length of this being half a 
mile Neat attendants, ready to answer ques- 
tions, were also posted throughout the works 


th 
{ 


and altogether it was a most interesting visit 


o*¢ 
to this modern foundry. After passing through 
t plant an elaborate lunch was served in a 
' 


tent on the lawn when the return trip to Bos 


ton was made through Cambridge and the 


Harvard College grounds 
In the evening the ladies attending the con- 
vention were especially entertained in the par- 


lors of the Hotel Brunswick. while the men 
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vaudeville entertainment and 


Hall, 


ant gatherings which has ever been connected 


were tendered a 


smoker at Copley one of the most pleas- 


with a foundrymen’s meeting. 


Thursday’s Proceedings. 


Almost the entire was devoted to a 
boat 


day 


trip around 








the harbor of Bos 
ton on the steamer 


“Alyles Standish” 





and ae visit to 
Nantasket Beach, 
where a shore 


dinner was served. 
he Cadet 
band 


Salem 


furnished 





music for the oc 





casion 


sion of the con 


held 


on Thursday even 


vention Was 











ing, T. J. Best 


FRED F. STOCKWELL, ; 
presiding. lhe 


first matter taken up Was the election of off- 


cers for the ensuing year. ‘The nomination of 


candidates tor the presidency was first called 


for and the name of Arthur W. Walker, presi- 








dent of the Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Water 
town, Alass., was 
the only candidate 
offered. He was 
elected by accla 
mation. Phe nom 


inating committec 
consisting of Wil 
lam Yagle, C. J 
Wolff, J. P. Gold 


en, Stanley G. 





and 





Flagg, Jr 
Pheo. 


then 


Colvin, Jr.. 
rept rted the 
remainder of the 


names selected for 








the various offices 





and all were elect 


JoHN MAGEE. 


ed without a dis 
\loldenke was con 
West at his 


treasurer by 


Richard 
hile Thos. D 
own request was replaced as 
Willis Brown, of Erie, Pa 
presidents selected are as follows 

First district, New States, J. F. 
Lanigan, Davis Foundry Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Second New York and New Jersey, 


senting vote Dr 


tinued ¢ 
he district vice 


England 


disti ict, 


THE FOUNDRY 


jy: A Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Third 


Beckett, 


district, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and District of Columbia, F. H. Zimmers, 


Union Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
district, Ohio, Kentucky 
Editor Jron } 


Fourth Michigan, 


Findley, 


Ohio. 


and ‘Tennessee, A. L. 
Trade Review, 


Erich. 


Fifth dis 


Cleveland, 





Indiana, [ll 

Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, 
New \lexico, 
Ariz 


and 


2017S. 


ona, 
Nevada Cal 
rrornia, CG. oe 
Wolff, L. Wolff 
\lfg. Co., Chicago. 
sixth “distereg 
Wisconsin, Minne- 
North 
South 


ldaho, 


Mon 


sota, Lowa, 
Dakota, 

Dakota, 

Nebraska, 
tana, Wyoming, 
Washington and 
\dam W 


Milwaukee, 





Oregon, EpGArR W. ANTHONY. 


Wis 
P. Golden, Golden's Foundry & 
\lachine Co., Columbus. Ga 
Canada, T. J 


sair, Seventh district, South 
ern States, J 
Eighth district, 


Best, Montreal 


Resolutions of thanks were adopted to the 


Ne \\ Ie 


foundrymen 


ngland 
for 
their  bounteous 
hospitality, to 
had 
prepare I pape rs, to 
Walker & 
Mie. ie 


those who 
the 
Pratt 


and to the Insti 





tute of Pechnol 
Ogy The question 
of a meeting 
plac for next 
vear’s convention 


was then taken up. 
\lLold 


that 


Seer tary 





enke — stated 
he had 
number of invitations from the Foundrymen's 
\ssoc \lilwaukee, Wis., 


anxious to have the convention in 1903, and St 


BARTLETT M. SHAw. 


recel\ eda 
ation at 


who are very 


Louis is after the convention for the following 





year. Cleveland will also receive some consid 
eration for the meeting of next year, the mat- 
ter having been referred to the executive com 


mittee for settlement 


‘ 
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A. M. Loudon on behalf of the Associated 


Foundry Foremen, an organization formed to 


advance the interests of those having charge 
of shops, addressed the convention in favor of 
afhliate with 
The 


were authorized to confer 


a plan whereby the iatter might 


the American Foundrymen’s Association 


xecutive commiuttec 


with a committee from the foremen’s organiza 


tion and given power to act. 


——_—__—__——, 














Chicago, introduced a 


R. EF. Flinterman, of 


providing for the organization of a 


resolution 


chemical section of the American Foundry 
men’s Association. ‘This section is to be com 
posed of those foundrymen and chemists 


who are interested in the chemical and metal 


lurgical studies relating to the foundry It 


] 


decided that such an organization should 


\lr 


Was 


be formed and Flinterman was appointed 


chairman of a committee, he to select his two 
assistants, for the purpose of outlining the 
scope ol the section 


A. W 


that he had been requested to reply to those 


Slocum addressed the chair, stating 


who were in the habit of asserting that foundry 


practice had made no progress in the last 40 


or 50 years. He proceeded to take up a nnm 


ber of detail 


that great progress 


s of the foundry business to show 


had been made He as 
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serted that if any one should say that brass 


castings were made 30 or 40 years ago as weil 
as they now are it would be taken as a joke 
and not seriously. A glowing tribute was paid 
The 
been in- 


to the progressiveness of pipe founders. 


requirements as to car wheels had 


creased 250 per cent, which, of course, meant 
better methods for producing them. In radia- 
tors the modern product is of one-half the 
weight at one-fourth the price and is more 


artistic. Even in general jobbing work any 


] 


foundryman who had been in business 50 years 


who would admit he had made no progress in 
lai time would thus acknowledge his unfit- 
to act even as a foreman. W. W. Lob- 
( rose to support the statement made by 
\Ir. Slocum, saying that no man connected 
vith the foundry trade could hardly be so 


no progress had been 


made in this branch of trade in the past 30 or 
jO years He also gave examples to show 
iat had been dene in some branches of the 

ndry business and particularly in intro 
ducing better methods of casting chilled rolls. 
\s the discussion of this subject bid fair to 
me considerable time, a resolution was 
ffered by Vhomas D. West. which was 


hat foundry practice has 


last 30 years, and 


progress in the 


one who states that no progress has 

voice the opinion of this 

issociation 
llerbert E 


lield presented 


a paper entitled 
The Metallurgy of the Cupola. 
lhe quality of cast iron depends, to a great 


pig 
changed into inferior cast iron by 
] 


extent, upon cupola practice. The best ot 


Iron can be 


1 


poor melting; while an inferior pig may, by 


judicious melting and mixing, be used in ingh 


gerade castings. There are hardly two cupolas 


in existence which work under exactly the 


same conditions, with the same sized tuyeres, 


he same amount of blast, with equal height 
of tuyeres from cupola bottom, ete. For every 


variation in cupola arrangement, there is a 


variation of the Che 
the 
melted 


effect in melting iron. 


greater the difference in the cupolas, 


will be the the 


ereater 


product 


Variation in 


iron and coke merchants fre 


Pig 
quently find that two firms engaged in exactly 
the same line of work and using the same iron 


and ce ike, 


take as an example an experience which th 


very different results. Let us 


get 


managers of a certain foundry had with coke 


lhey had used for 


ard 


a number of years a stand 


brand of Connellsville coke, and. their 
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cupola had been so arranged as to give the best 
results with this coke. The agents for another 
grade of coke, of a much lighter nature, finally 
persuaded them to try a car of their coke. 
After 


ng foundry was having excellent success with 


carefully ascertaining that a neighbor- 


the lighter coke, they bought a carload. The 
] 


Cc 
first day it was used the trouble began and 
f 


ntinued to such an extent that no more 


hat coke would be taken as a gift, and tine last 
f the car was worked up, mixed with one-half 
eh broken coal. Upon inquiry, the cavse 


of the differing 





s Ss obtainec 
\ hem and 
vy the neigh 
horme toundry 


\ | ( ] Was 
sing the same 
olit veign 
’ 1 

COKE yith sue 

excellent re 


this | thei 
own pola the 
dis ct trom 
the eres t 
the sand bot 
tom is but 
( en inches 
1 the 





cupola in which 
‘ ehter coke was being used so success 
vy, the distance was twenty inches. The 


iyere area in the former was but one-half 


that of the latter, while the pressure in the 

mer was greater by four ounces. This 
needs no explanation to one familiar with 
cupola practice 


furning from coke to iron we find that the 
if the metalloids or 


height of 


percentage of loss or gain 


mpurities varies with the 


bed, 
tuyeres, pressure of blast, 


he method of fluxing 


tuyeres, 


size of melting ratio, the size of the 


amount of flux, and 
When pig iron, in the 


ourse of melting, comes in contact with the 


last, and is acted upon by it, certain of the 


netalloids are 


burned out of the This is 


lhe 


amount of air 


iron 


true in all’ cupolas amount burned out 


‘reases with the forced into 
e cupola by the blower. In the same cupola, 
nd under the same conditions, irons varying 


nposition will lose different 


npurities. As the 


from some of. th 


amounts of! 


melted freed ti 


Iron, a 


11 1 
metallowds, 


In extent 


passes through the incandescent bed of coke 


or coal, if absorbs 


bed. lhe 


cupola practice. 


new impurities from the 
the 
From a heavy or deep bed, 


amount absorbed varies with 


other conditions being equal, mort 
will be absorbed than 
bed. 


has a decided effect upon the amount 


mpurities 
light or shallow 


from a 
s time 
f metal- 


The temperature of the iron at thi 


‘ 


loids thus taken up by the iron, oes also 


the amount of flux used. With a t running 


1 


large amount of flux, little sul- 


cups le d 
upola all a 


phur will be absorbed by the.iron, while a large 


amount will come off with the sk 


There has been much discussion in the last 


year or two as to whether certain of the metal- 


oids lose gain in passing through a cupola. 
lhe great variation in the results tained by 
eliable experimenters has led t general be- 
ef that there is no fixed rul hich can be 
followed in figuring these cuy sses and 
gains his idea, however, 1s incorrect, as I 
shall try to prove by taking up « metalloid 
eparately 
SULPH 

| ? ve rv condi ° ina 
cupola takes up uphut 1 The 
greater the percentage f fur greater 
the percentage of sulphur in fuel, the 
creater will be the amount of sulphur absorbed 
by the molten iron. The ratio between the total 


mount of sulphur present in the fuel and the 


unmount absorbed by the tron 1s 


nt upon 


three conditions, first, the quality of 
tlux used; second, the temperatut ft the iron; 
and third, the composition of the ke and 
iron. A proper quantity of flux work- 


ing cupola will take care Ol! 1 ‘onsiderable 


umount of present in 


sulphuretted hyd irbon 


sulphur Che sulphur 


the fuel as a has 


no appreciabl effect in increasing the percent- 


age of sulphur in the melted iror Chis ac- 


counts for the fact that lries melt- 


many foul 


al obtain castings witl wer per- 


centage of sulphur in proportion to the amount 


of sulphur in the fuel than do foundries melt- 


ing with coke The greater the amount of 





manganese in the iron, the less sulphur will 


the iron absorb; and it is possible in cases of 


very high manganese iron for that iron lose 
] | rs | ‘ + ‘ 

sulphur in melting; the sulphur passing 

manganese sulphide with the slag 


SILICON 
through a cup 
ilicon Phe amount of the 


upon 


| two conditions: first, upon the 
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amount of oxygen brought in contact with the 
metal in melting, and second, upon the compo 


sition of the iron as it goes into the cupola 


In giving the amount of silicon lost in passing 


through a cupola, authorities generally men 
tion a fixed amount This mav have been true 


concerning the grade of iron with which the 
writers were familiar. But it would be wholly 
untrue concerning other grades lhe greater 
the amount of blast, the more silicon will be 


burned out The higher the percentage of 


silicon, the greatet will be the percentage of 


loss in passing through a cupola. (By per 
centage of loss, | mean the ratio of lost. silt 


con to the original amount of silicon in the 


IS 


running four per cent in silicon 


pig.) At 
will lose up to 20 per cent of its original 
amount, while the loss in an iron running .2 
of 1 per cent is hardly perceptible. This varia 
tion in the | of silicon is accounted for by 
the fact that the lower the percentage of sili 
con in the iron, the greater is the affinity of 
the iron for that silicon, and the more difficult 
will it be to oxidize it; while on the other 


hand, the greater the amount of silicon present 


in the iron, the less will be the affinity and the 
greater the amount oxidized in melting lhe 
percentage of carbon in the iron has a great 
deal to do with the loss of silicon in melting. 
This, however, will be taken up later under 


the consideration of carbon. 


PHOSPHORUS 
\ very slight amount of phosphorus is ab 
sorbed from fuel by iron in melting. It is prac 
constant quantity, the small 
increase being proportional to the amount of 


phosphorus in the fuel 


MANGANESI 


\langanese loses in passing through a cupola. 
Its action that of a protector from oxida 
tion and e amount lost in passing through 


a cupola depends upon the amount of. blast 


and ( p the percentage of sulphur in 
the fuel. The greater the amount of air forced 
nto the cup the more manganese there is 
lost a n oxide lhe greater the percentage 
of sulphur in the fuel, the greater will be the 


percentage of manganese passing into the slag 
as a sulphide Manganese is not united with 
iron as a compound, it is rather alloyed with 


it, having practically no affinity for the iron. 


CARBON, 
I have left this element until the last for 


Principally, however, because 


its action is understood less than that of the 
other elements which we have to consider in 
connection with melting iron. Carbon is really 


1 


the life of cast iron. 


papers have been written and much discussion 


Various articles and 


has ensued in regard to the effect of melting 


upon the carbon in iron. Some say that it 


gains, others that it loses. If the founder is 
to be able to control his mixtures by chemical 
analysis, he must settle this question for him 
self the articles written upon this subject 
are wholly misleading. In the early part of 
appeared an article in Ma 


chinery, written by Mr. J. E. 


that iron lost 


Johnson, stating 
remelting. Phis 
brought a reply from Mr. Thos. D. West in the 
following number, in which he contended that 

West 


presented a record of the remelting of the 


carbon in 


n gained carbon in melting Mr. 


same iron five times. In every case the iron 
gained in carbon. In a recent number of THE 


‘ounpDRY, Mr. W. J. 


question stated as a positive fact that iron 


Keep, in answer to a 


lost carbon in passing through a cupola. These 
opposing statements from authorities on mix- 
ing iron, can but discourage anyone who 1s 
attempting to learn from the writings of others 
ie changes which iron undergoes in melting. 
\ few 


to me by a foundry foreman. 


weeks ago the following was referred 
In order to de- 
termine the loss and gain in impurities in 
melting in his cupola he melted a quantity 
of No, 2 iron 


ant casting analyzed and figured the differ 


He had the pig and the result 


ences. He then remelted some of the scrap 
from this heat alone. He had this iron an- 
alyzed and figured the change in carbon, ete. 
hese two results were sufficiently conforma- 
tive to allow him to figure that his cupola lost 
10 per cent of the carbon in remelting. Some 
time afterwards, having occasion to make cast- 
ings which required a very hard grade of iron, 
he had these castings analyzed and found that 
instead of losing 10 per cent of the carbon, 
1 gained in carbon in passing 
through the same cupola. It was a case of 
Mr. West and M1 


In the experiment of Mr. West, 


Keep illustrated in the 
same foundry 
spoken of above, an iron running below I per 
cent in silicon was used, and this iron gained 
in carbon. In Mr. Keep’s stove plate work, 
] 
I 


iron running high in silicon is invariably used, 


and such iron will always lose carbon in melt 
ing 
Iron may both gain and lose in carbon in 


passing through a cupola, and whether the gain 
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or loss predominates depends, first, upon the 
] composition of the iron, and second, 


origina 
upon the conditions or method of melting. An 
iron while passing down the cupola has a por- 
tion of its carbon burned off, the quantity de- 
pending upon the amount of blast and the time 
which the 


iron 


consumes in passing through 


that zone of the cupola, where the oxidizing 
influences are at work. After having a por- 
tion of its carbon removed, the molten iron 


coke 


carbon. 


with the incandescent 


contact 


in the bed, and from this it absorbs 


Phe hotter the iron, the larger the amount of 
fuel, and the longer the iron remains in con 

ct with this fuel, the more carbon will it 
absorb. If the amount of fuel is sufficient. the 


sorb more carbon than it loses in 
thus the iron will have 


however, the blast is 


f fuel to iron small, the 


re carbon in passing through 


can possibly pick up 


is the 1ron loses in carbon 


are at work day 


every 


with low blast and 


I] gain in 


igh percentage of coke will cause a 


1 blast and low percentage 
ke will cause a loss of carbon. 
Phe original composition of the pig iron 


will have uch to do with the loss or gain 


blast furnace 


will be high 


J 
J2 


melted in a cupola with a 


in carbon, while 


small amount ot tue V1 Ose 


a blast fur 


t pig iron low in carbon, made by 
nace using a small allowance of fuel, will, 
vhen remelted in a cupola with a relatively 
large amount of coke, gain in carbon \ low 
carbon iron, then, will tend to gain in carbon, 
while a high carbon iron will tend to lose in 
carbon in melting in a cupola 

There is one wore factor which we must 


consider in discussing this loss or gain of 


carbon in cupola practice, and that is the ef 


fect or rather the relation of silicon to carbon 


in this process. I have said that low carbon 
iron gained in carbon. Let us now qualify 
this statement by saying that a low carbon, 
low silicon iron, will gain in carbon. Carbon 


1 


and silicon, although they are analogous ele 


ments in many of their properties, have al 


ways been considered to be almost, opposite 


in their action on cast iron. ‘The facts of the 


case are, that their actions are almost identical, 
although the results are different. Pure iron 
we know will absorb carbon up to 6.67. per 
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while it will absorb silicon up to 23 


« 


cent, 


per cent. One part of carbon then, is about 


34 times as effective on cast iron as is one 
We find this ratio to exist in 
For 


part of silicon. 
our pig and cast iron to a marked degree. 


every rise of 0.1 per cent in carbon in our pig 


iron made under the same conditions, there 
will be a corresponding decrease of 0.35 per 
cent in silicon, and vice versa. This applies 


in the same manner to our cupolas. When we 


melt a pig of say 3 per cent total carbon and 


I per cent silicon, we would expect under or 


I 
dinary conditions, a gain in carbon. If, how 
ever, we melt a pig of 3 per cent carbon and 4 
per cent silicon, we are sure, under the same 
conditions, to find a loss in carbon. Iron in 
the melted state may be thought of as a solu 


tion in which carbon and silicon each reduces 
the power of the iron to dissolve the other 
We have found then, that a small percentag 


f fuel, high blast, high carbon and high sih 


con tend to cause iron to lose in carbon, while 


w blast, large percentage of fuel. low car 
bon and ilicon tend to cause iron to gain 
n carbon in melting 

When we consider the great variety of iron 
n use in foundry practice, and the divergency 
1 cupolas, we can readily understand that no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down for all 
cases. | vy foundryman must find out for 
himself, in his own cupola, and with the 
brands of iron which he uses, or else he must 
obtain his knowledge from some one whose 


is similar to his own. 
so arranged as to produce 


work? 


\re our cupolas 
iron for our 


il ne teast cost, the best 

\re we, in order to save a few cents, running 
them with the least fuel possible, and paying 
out at the same time, dollars to obtain the su- 


iron necessary when iron 1s 


Are we melting with 
adding 


fuel? 


fuel, and then 


reentages ot 


limestone to reduce sulphur, and steel to re- 


duce carbon? Are we using high silicon to 
soften, when it is really high carbon that 1s 
needed, or high carbon when it mav be that 
high silicon would answer the purpose very 
much better? 


For various kinds of work different grades 


of iron are required; stove plate and the like 


demand fluidity and softness, and to secure 


these an iron high in silicon, high in phos 


in carbon and manga 


light 


phorus, and rather low 


nese is most used. lor machinery, an 


iron high in. siheon, medium in carbon and 


phosphorus, and low in sulphur and manganese 








n 
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\ledium machinery 


Ss necessary requires an 
ron medium in silicon and carbon, low in 
Jhosphorus and manganese. In heavy machin 


Ww 


- 


I 


y where weight rather than strength is de 
ired, and where castings must be free from 
hrinks and segregations, iron low in silicon 


1 


¢ 


( 


r 


istings 


id phosphorus, high in carbon and manga 
| ] S$ 


se is essential, and a somewhat higher per- 


itage of sulphur may be permitted In 


where a high strength is desired, an 


n low in silicon, low in carbon, low in phos 
rus, low in sulphur, and medium in man 
ranese is necessary Cupolas then, should 


so constructed as to best melt an iron suited 
grades of its particular foundry 


1 1 ] 
11¢ height of the 


o | tuveres must regulate 

( anner in which the iron is taken from 
cupola Low tuyeres necessitate that the 
be drawn from the cupola as fast as it is 
ted, and either be held In a reservoir of 


ladle Ss 


e iron to be collected in the hearth of 
cupola and to be drawn off in large taps 
have i advantage of allowing eran 


iftted while the iron is ce 


he cupola. When low tuyeres are used for 
g crane ladles, if any time is apt to be lost 
wing the ladles, two spouts should be 

ed, one ladle being placed in position while 
e other is filling. We have mentioned that 
e plate and like grades of work, a high 

n, low carbon, low sulphur and low man- 
nese iron is best suited. We have also men 
ned that the amount of carbon and sulphur 


absorb 1s dependent upon 


ence for stove plate and like work, the lower 


he tuyeres, provided they are consistent with 
d melting, the better suited will the iron 
tor the work Vhis does not interfere with 


le general practice in stove plate shops of 


emoving the iron in hand ladles and by trolley 


igeously 


] ] 
t 


cks as fast as it is melted. Light and m« 


um machinery castings require only a medium 


much more advan 


irbon percentage, and are 


melted in low tuyere cupolas lhe 


] 


mewhat lower silicon used in this line of 


rk furnishes a higher carbon than 1s present 


stove plate iron, and the small bed gives a 


v sulphur percentage In the heavy ma 


nery where softness and soundness are re 
ired, a large bed has an advantage Low 
con irons which are cheaper may be used, 


absorbed 


kes an iron high in carbon, while the result 


the carbon from the 


high sulphur is less detri 


percentage of 


1 
Hie 


yr 
Zo 


deep 
the collection of a rge amount 
pping 


: illed 





y some gu ron, by 
more 
first 
be low in carbon and | n sulphur, 
is just sueh irons as t that absorb 


fuel 


men 


ke ¢ p 
gation 


ved 


it\ + stings Kecuse 


founder could supply as eft nt is can 


] . 
Makel 


k now being made 
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iron must look to advanced cupola practice 
for its mainstay. Every branch of the iron 


business is advancit 


g with rapid strides. Our 


foundries must wake up to a realization of 


these conditions Engineers are more strict 


in their requirements of cast iron, while foun 
ders are drawing closer specifications around 


the pig iron fur men. They in 


and I 


contrary, 


turn are 


nace 


constantly advancing, believe in spite 
blast 


never produced a better and more 


of statements to the that fur- 


naces have 


uniform product than they are producing to- 


standard methods for 


analyzing and testing, the agitation for im 


prove the steadv progress in 


those branches which are vital to future foun- 
dry success. Let us then look to our cupola 
practice, and see to it that in the general prog 
ress the very heart of our foundry is not 


a papel 1 1 © tire oO: 
Economy. 
In our efforts to cut expenses we sometimes 


begin at the wrong end, and as the old saying 
is “We spend a dollar to save a cent.” Dur 
ing my 


experience as a foundry man, I have 


heard views as to 


While | 


to profit by suggestions, 


many men express their 
methods of 


able 


I have listened to 


cheape St production. 


have often been 


some arguments which were 
amusing. In order to produce good work, work 
that must come up to 


given specifications, we 


must use good material. I have a_ personal 
dread of cheap blacking, cheap foundry flour, 
poor molding sand, soft coke, poor iron, ete 


\ poor grade of can be purchased 


for nearly ne-half the cost of a better and 
more suitable article. Yet it is generally econ 
omy in the end to purchase the best, as the 
reduction in loss of bad castings will in many 
cases exceed what is gained bv the reduced 





price f the cheaper material kor instance, 


a foundry flour may be purchased at one-half 


gular supply is costing us, vet when 


a carload is received we find it is necessary 


to use vice as much as of the old flour 
to dk e€ same amount of work. This is detri 
mental in more wavs than one. 


In making cores or dry sand molds, the more 


flour there is used in the sand mixture, the 
more g there is generated. And the more 
vegetable matter we have to produce an ex 
essive al nt of gas, the greater possibilities 
there are for a cut, scab, or a blow, which 
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results in a bad, or dirty casting. The greater 


the amount of flour we are forced to use in 


order to make strong cores or molds. the more 


they will swell while drying. This causes 


them to vary in shape and size. 
\nother item is “plumbago,” 
We 


4'5 cents per pound for a lead that is doing 


“blacking’ or 


“dry sand facing.” may be paving 4 or 


good work and pealing the castings in a very 
satisfactory manner, when along comes a “sup 
ply man” and induces the purchasine agent to 
] 
| 


uy a carload of a cheaper lead, say for 2! 


cents per pound. ‘This lead, he will probably 


say, is used by several large concerns, whose 


product we know is all that could be desired 


Here is where the impractical man is_ led 


astray. He does not consider what quality of 
sand the parties referred to are using behind 


t 


lis lead; perhaps this is a good open sand 


that would do the work nearly as well without 


We try 


and 


any lead or facing. this lead on work 


where the sand is close contains matte 


which promotes the formation of gas, and this 


creates in the molten metal an uneasv motion 


while it is being poured and after the mold 


is filled before it solidifies. his action of the 


iron causes additional wear on the surface of 


1c mold and the cheaper grade of blacking 
will wash and rise to the surface, thus produc 
ing a dirty casting 


Poor molding sand is a great drawback. | 
have in mind a firm that obtains a very poor 


grade of molding sand from a supply house 
sand could 
The only 


be shippe d 


some 200 miles away, when better 


be dug within one mile of the shop 


objection is, this good sand cannot 


in carload lots, but must be hauled by wagon 


loads, which is really preferable as it is an 


easy matter to reject the wagon load of poor 
sand, while it 1s no small job to be com 
pelled to work up three or four carloads of 


inferior material. 
Poor coke causes much trouble. I know of 
i. large concern in the west who use a very 


grade of soft coke for 


melting purposes 


ecause it can be purchased at about $3 per 


ton less than good 72-hour coke would cost 


They claim a saving in this method, but it 1s 


my belief that if they should consider the ex 


tra time consumed in melting and the castings 


that find their way to the scrap pile on account 


of dull iron, they would realize that there 1s 


using a good grade of coke 


economy nm 


l 
lhe same is true where one blower 1s used t 


furnish wind for two cupolas, and the capacity 
blower 


is but a little more than is re 
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quired for one cupola. This makes it necessary 
to put the blast on at say 12:40 or 1 o'clock, 
ind with two cupolas, one 60 inches and one 48 
nches diameter, it is a good job to melt 60 
ons by 5 o'clock, which means 15 tons per 
iour for two cupolas. Now, if an independent 
blower were used for each cupola, with the 
roper tuyere location, the time consumed in 
nelting could be cut nearly in half his 
ould make it possible for the molder to work 


p till 3 o'clock 





p. m. at mold- 
ng, instead of 
eginning to 
pour off at I 
‘clock, which 
ould mean 
vo hours more. 
Chis would ina 
hort time pay 
for several new 
blowers 

When we re 
fuse to give our 
molders good 
lasks and good 


patterns to work 





with in order 





save, we OI- 


Pau R. RAmp. 


en lose more in 
ad work than it would take to build new 
tterns and flasks, to say nothing of the de 
ws caused by failures of molders to make 
good work, which may be directly traced to 
1ose Who have always considered the 
ilding of flasks an unnecessary expense, and 


ive practiced the most rigid economy in re 


gard to them, I want to say that good molders 
hard to get and expensive. In shops where 


he proper apphances cannot be secured, they 
re hard to keep. But if we make the equip 
f the foundry a personal study, and 

ld our flasks, patterns, ete. in a manner 

it will simplify the work regardless of first 

st, the question of good molders will be set- 

ed. With all conditions as they should be 
nd the work and methods made easy it 1s 
ssible to develop good molders out of what 

len we have 1n our own shop, or even out of 
en that have never handled a rammer or 
vel. I would prefer the latter as I believe 

here is much more economy in teaching a 
een man how to mold and paying him for 

rap castings for a couple of weeks, and later 
ceiving a fair day’s work from his floor the 


year around, than there is in compelling a 
molder who has worked at the trade all his 
life to work in a different manner than he has 
been accustomed to 

Che idea of economy with reference to pat 
tern making is in some cases a delusion. For 
Instance it 1s more expensive to give a large 
gang of men one locomotive cylinder pattern 
and have them ram and finish two or more a 


day, than it would be to make two or more 
patterns and let them make one a day each 
; 1 


lwo molders will accomplish more than one 


half of what four men will accomplish on th 
same job with only one pattern sesides this, 
result of placing 
fewer men on the job. -Tlence where we have 
a number of castin 
cheaper to build an extra pattern than to crowd 
too Many men on one pattern 
In making iron flasks for locomotive cyl 
inders it is economy to make separate flasks for 
the different sizes, where there is any great 
variation. It is false economy to try to use 
one large flask for all sizes reason 1s 
plain enough. On the small ones the same 
amount of labor is required to ram it up as on 


a large one when one large flask is used. And 
ii drying the mold double the amount of fuel 
and time is required, to say nothing of the 
Ccanger of the large body of sand sagging and 
causing the mold to lose its proper shape 


There are many other things that could by 


mentioned which cause much waste, such as 
insufficient dry sand and core oven capacity. 
crooked core plates, impr perly constructed 


patterns, system of handling melted iron, cast 


ings, sand, flasks, et lhe different items | 
have made mention of in the above are not 
new to toundrymen \lthough we all realize 
that these things help to increase the ‘osts of 


production, there are many toundries today 


Cl iS \ ickers chose ror his ih} t some 


Brass Melting. 


When brass is melted ona | rge scale, the 
furnaces are a very important part of the plant, 
and it pays to do considerable thinking and 
figuring before building them lhe character 
of the castings to be made must alwavs influ 
ence the size of the furnace, as small furnaces 
are much more economical for the production 


1 
| 


of small and light castings than 


] . 
large ones 


This is a thing not always considered, however, 


so that it is a common sight to see a “30” 








for a “10a.” 


kick at 


ie size and frequency 


‘nace intended 


pot put into a fu 


this, but 


may never 


one point in brass melting, 


whatever the size of the furnaces, 3 inches of 
solid fue T crucible will do as much 
work d is more economical in fuel, 
labor ( The fuel saving is apparent 
without thought he labor saving requires 
a littl 1 rr effort to perceive We must 
consider the extra shoveling and “poking 
down” required by the larger furnaces, while 
as to met ng, some people may not see 
that point at all unless it is explained Che 
larger 1 fu surface, the greater the heat 
thrown 1 rds the furnaceman when he re 
moves t r, and the greater the tempta 
tion f nd “peg” the metal at 
the eman isn't looking 
S ‘ le quite expert at hit 
ting le, lost of the metal 
charged fi t iy therein. But they cat 
neve e splashing when a chunk 
droy quid contents of the pot, and 
mos r st in the fuel and 
they 5 S bad practice, and 
pens e than the loss ot fuel 
An considered fi eco 
non re ever to charge up a pot 
unk bly sure that the molds 
ire ¢g y 1 ( dv when the metal s, be 
caust ( o “hold” a pot in the fur 
na ently done Phen again, the 
mu ev wear away as much 
or eve only half filled than when 
filled. Never build or allow your furnace to 
bec per highfaluting theories 
to the trary notwithstanding \ straight 
wall vays the best 
\s far as we have gone with these remarks 
no part r style of furnace has been recom 
mended as being better than others, because 
have their own theories 


most brass founders 
1 differ 


‘lid fuel furnaces bear 


in this respect, and although they may 


in min 


most si 


a general resemblance to each other so much 
so that there is another defect so serious and 
so univer it lots of good strong language 
might wit dvantage be used thereon 

Not that there is any intention of using 
strong language here, we will leave that in the 
shop mixed with the gas that causes it, and 


in a few mild words explain the trouble, and 


\s before mentioned, this 


suggest a remedy 


trouble is caused by gas, the products «* com 
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bustion being too often driven into the shop 


polluting the atmosphere to such an extent that 
the health of the human beings employed there 
endangered. For molders are 


In is seriously 


human beings, although some people seem t 
doubt it and think that anything will do for 
people employed at such dusty, dirty work. 
Many founders imagine that when power ts 
applied to furnaces it is impossible to carry off 
all the gases, and so it is, with flues adequate 
for natural draught, but when the air supply 
to a furnace is increased by the application 
a fan beneath the fire the flue area must also be 


increased, unless the same was abnormally 


large before the fan was applied. 


So if there is gas in your shop your flues are 


too small; the remedy is to enlarge them: d 
not go to the 


trouble of cut 


tinge holes n 
the roof or t 
the expense 


placing ventilat 
ing fans, whicl 
you” will — find 
are failures 
far as removing 
the gases 1s 
concerned And 
right here, let 
me impress the 
fact that 

not always th 
main flue whicl 


is faulty; m 





founders make 


Cuas. VICKERS 


this generous 1 
tlre S 
Your fore 


advance all 


turn your attention to the connect 


furnace to the main flue 


man may pooh-pooh the idea and 


kinds of theories to the contrary, but do not 


listen to him, he needs educating on this point 
and see that he gets it, or get a new foreman 
There is no evading the fact that if a flame 


is driven from beneath the covers of furnaces, 


] 


the products of combustion are being driven 


into the workshop instead of through the 


proper channels into the outer air where they 


are harmless. In place of driving air through 


a furnace, in some few cases the fan has been 


placed in the flue and by exhausting the air 


therefrom creates a strong draught through 


the flues, the furnace being operated the same 


as natural draught, that is with open ash 


pits 


With this system a high chimney is not nec- 
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and the atmosphere of the shop is en 
the 


essary 


tirely free from contamination by prod 


icts of combustion. It possesses one disad 


vantage to careless people, and that is the flues 
and their connections must be kept in good 


condition; should they be permitted to fall into 


decay, the melting capacity of the furnaces 
would diminish in proportion to the = air 
leakage 

For this reason, unless exceedingly well 


not so well suited to this 
because the average 
by the average brass melter or 
is never built as well as the poor 


would do it, and consequently 


rapidly crumbles under the racking effects of 
xpansion and contraction 
When sheet iron is used for brass-furnace 
lues ey re best when made circular in 
form, W rectangular cast iron connections to 
ich fut e, the main sheet iron flue must be 
spence In illowed to toucl wall or 
\ ctor tf the air has free access 
e will rarely become red hot, and 
s ently give good and economical 
lf d from the tlue troubles the 
meltet hich it probably will, do not sheathe 
s, or you will soon have nothing 
but estos paper flue and a poor one at 
ha g cul of asbestos in such a 
manne touch the flue. but still 
( eltet 
Lecture by Albert Sauveur. 
ses r ‘ Be sti lesting ib 
edi f the Metal plist 
Va ( ce ( gave in hteresting 
ect e application of metallography t 
foun rk, illus ting the same with large 
photographs and stereopticon views. His first 
mi cerned the close analogy between 
the structure of cast iron and the structure of 
ster said that it was the general impres 
sion among foundrymen that cast iron and 
ts col rents are much harder to deal with 
than steel, and that the prevailing opinion is 
that there is ne relationship whatever between 
the t Remove graphitic carbon from cast 
ron e have almost steel. In order that 
we may obtain an intelligent understanding of 
e cons ents of iron we should look into 
+ ¢ < ct ire of steel 
Large photographs were then shown of 


microscopic views of pure gold and pure iron 
which showed that both were composed of 


masses Of irregular grains \ similar photo 
graph of a particle of wrought iron showed 
black spots due to the slag Another phot 

graph showed an entire change of structure 
due to the introduction of a small amount of 
carbon thereby converting the wrought iron 


\dditional 


due to fu 


into soft steel views showed the 


structural changes 
the 
both 


Photographs were then shown of the 


amount of cc 


medium and were illustrated 


structure 


of white cast iron, which should be consid 
ered as a very high carbon steel and the sim 
larity between the two was verv apparent 
\nother photograph exhibite owed that 
gray cast iron was made Dp of an x of 
Stee il p ¢ ot 2g () ) 
graphs were exhibited showing ising 
amounts ot combined carbor e rela 
tionsl p betwee 1 the strenet ‘ ind 
Its structure was illus ter ereopticor 
views In closing 1 ( er s the 
Mmucroscope | Y Lhie ¢ re n op 
portunity of studying C1 rol 
and ste¢ ind the change therein by dd 
tions Ot various substanes cast rf di 
minish the rength ane ropel of 
the same Prot. Sauve \ te dl té 
thanks and Was Invited t p! ent paper 
ing the ve dealing n 
more deta 
Other papers prey ng, 
hich were re by t ch 
ie ChHlONn Was take O\ gy I k | Ne 
11¢ cle a nary Wer g | ] ( (; 
SteV I Cas | 1 & | 01 I nd 
a contribution by E. H. Putnam suggesting 
that the apprenticeship period I i¢ be 
reduced to twe years in the specialty nes of 
the trade \fter referring to the long appren- 
ticeship served in European countri the au 
thor contends that conditior it the present 
day do not warrant the retaining of the 
beginner for four years even, as two years’ ap 
plication will accomplish more towards per 
tecting a mechanic along modern lines of man- 


ufacture than four years under the ancient 


regime, when the majority of artisans were 


ot 
the all 


r instead of 


Spe cialists. 


Those in Attendance. 


Richard Moldenke, Nev 
lett M. Shaw, F. D. Stevens, Thos. |} Inslee, ¢ _ be 
Hodges, Robert Blyth, C. F. Belcher, W & Pratt 
Mfg. Co. Watertown, Mass.: J. | and J. G. 
Aldrich, New England Butt Co 


Richard Carroll, Carroll Foundry & Machine Cx 
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Buckingham, Ger Bb. Buck 
ule illeable [ron Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
Alva Carpenter, Henry A. Carpenter, Walter M. 
Foundry Co 

. J Miller, Jr., Geo. S 
W hitehe brothers Co., Pre 


Saun 
ders, A. Carpenter & Sons Providence, 
Bulloc k, 


widence, R R- J l) 


Smith, ] ), Smit Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, 
Q }. | Bros., Port Chester, N. ¥ 
C FY Valter C. English, The Iron Age, B 
ton: W ) VW. H. Ilerne, Fred F. Stockwe 
H. | John P. Winlock, F. H. Ellis, F. W 


( ( ( P ence, R. | i. 3 
| | Co... Sprit eld \ 

\ ‘ ( I}. Gibl I] ( by, ( 

| | ( \I Geo. HL. Line 

\ () | ‘ (i Hl. Lincoln & ¢ 

| \\ Gibb ‘e H. Cars 
VI ( | tor \i 1) 
IR . ed bb le Mie 
| \\ MM xc e ¢ Sherl 

.) ‘ Ka & S I \I 
tre s lacl \lis-¢ ers ¢ 
M ( I W \lfred Ross I 
\\ ( ( I Lewis McPhee, H 


Pa ] ( (; en t \ 

Ci ( » | l 1 Bae e, H. 1 
+ e Moldit Machine ( Chi 

| a =. 1 Northe ] n 

( \ \ jj. 9 nk Dye, Ne ort S 


natior Ste Pump ¢ Klizabeth, N. J.; Geo. A 


Drysdale 1] 1 & Bullough American Machine 
io. £ R. | \\ Bylund, Birmingham Iron 
Four ( ir ( 1 Il. W. Johnson, Pratt & 


Whitn« ( Fane d 1, Conn.: C. C. Bovden, Matthe 
Mumford, J 


( I ult F Water 

Engine ( Watert n, N. Y.; W. E. Farrell, Dia 
mot 1) ‘ lachine Co., Birdsboro, Pa.; H. E 
Field, Far I ndry & Machine Co \nsonia, Conn. ; 
Mass.: Louis Wiard, Wiard 
Marton Otis, N. E. Gas & 


Charles H. Billings, Barney 


tow? 
tow 


Boston, 
Plow ( , Batavia N \ 
Coke Ci Boston, Mass. ; 


& Smith Car Co., Dayton, O.; 
well-Bierce & Smith-Vaile co., 
Nutt, Watertown Arsenal, 


Beckwith, Beckwith 


Andrew Macduff, Sti 
Dayton, O.; E. K. Ma 
Mass.; A. K 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Fred \ 


New York 


Watertown, 
Estate ’ 


Ringer, Hlawley WDown-Draft Furnace Co., 


N. Y.; C. S. Bell, Eddy Richard, C. S. Bell Co., Hills 
bor ©.:; W. LL. Coffin, Frank Thompson, T. P. Kel 
& Co., New York, N. Y.; S. D. Tompkins, Smooth-O 


Bb. KF. Pierson, Hanso1 


Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J.; Edw. B. Gilmo 


| & S ‘ ( Milwaukee, Wis.; A. E. Mart 

| | \ \ve ( Philadelphia, Pa.; E 
a cuse ¢ ed Plow Ce Syracuse, N. \ 

I | Bromley, Detroit Foundry & Mfg ( 

Detroit, Mi IR. ¢ Bird, Broadway Iron Found 

( ( ) e, Mass R. F. Flinterman, Chicagi 

Py bas in, Davis Foundry Co., Lawrence, Mass I 


| ) tas. 3g Warner Mfg. Co., Ne Haver 
\rsenal, Wate 


1 ( rence Il. Joslyn, Merrimae Iron Found: 
| nce \las J}. W. Littlefield, Hub Wire Worl 
p \dams, New York; Jame 


( \lley, R \\ VPage, ( # Peirson, New York 
\\ }. Breen, Hugh W \dams, Boston, Mass 
Pho O'Halloran, International Power Co Prov 


Michigan Drug Co., De 
Codman, John C. Codman, N 
S. Hart, 3 | Se a0 Mass 
Pittsbur 


Codman, 
Wheel Co., 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., 


Boston, 
Keystone Car 


Branfor 


Con I H. Stevens, Somerville, Mass.; John M« 
| r Philliy NS Mclaren Pittsburg, Pa.; S Hi 
Stupakoft The Fullman Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; J. S. 
Sc ( les B. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth Co., Pitts 


Brown & Sharpe Mfe. Ci 


Providence, R. | \. KEK. D’Orsay, M. W \lexande1 


Ge Klectric ¢ I.ynn, Mass.; James A. Kirb 
Brown Bros. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hh; J. J. Burger 
lat Mig. ¢ Montpelier, Vt.; Charles Bailey, Re 
ce Steel Casting Ci Pittsburg, Pa.; G. W. Knott 
ted Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburg, P: 
S. A. MeRoberts, 4 m Manufacturer, Pittsburg 
Pa.; Jame \. Murphy, Ball Engine Foundry Co 
Erie, Pa.; D. J. 7 1 . Sterrit-Thomas Foundry Cx 
Pittsburg, I’ L. M. Jenkins, Pittsburg, Pa.; S. D 
Slee Westu e Air Brake Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 1 
E. 4 ) S Co., Conneaut, O.; Wm. Yagle 


\\ Yagle Co., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa.; Wm. W Lol 
lell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del.; Josia 
nson, J. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 1 
| Hierce Wheeler Found ( Worcester, Mass 
Ilet Wt t, Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Ci 
( b .; F. H. Zimmers, F. H. Zimmers, Ji 
U1 Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
k Meyer, Abram Cox 
( Philadelpl Pa; J. S. McCormick, J. S. M 


Stove 


( ck Co.. Pittsburg, Pa l G. Whitney, Kidder 
Pre ( ey ae Kk. B. Cook, Warwick Ivor 
& Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa \. L. Nash, Dalton, Nas 
& Co., Ne York; W. S. White, J. S. White Co., Paw 
cket, R. 1 Thomas D. West, Thos. D. West Foun 
Co., Sharpsville, Pa.; Robert PP. Cunninghan 


Holyoke, 
Reed & Son, Gloucester, Mass. ; 
\llen M. Pierce, International Stean 
Pump Co., Boston, Mass.; Jacksonville Bartley, A. L 
Hassis, Jersey City, N. J.; W. D 
lrabue, Mfg. Co., Nashville, 
Philadelphia, 


Deane Steam Pump Co., 


Dixon Crucible Co., 
Phillips & 


Tenn.; S I 


suttortf 


saird, Pilling & Crane, 
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Down-Draft Fur 
Blanchard & 
Doherty, 


Edward H. Schwartz, Hawley 
, Chicago, Ill.; C. H. Fisher, 
sher, Boston, Mass.; William C. 
ros., Lowell, Mass.; Richard Denbigh, Hay 
Iron Works, Newark, N. J.; C. H 
lle, Mass.; H. EK. Wetherbee, Jas. Hunter 
, No. Adams, Mass.; Arthur L. Rice, 
veland, ©.; Henry M. Lane, M. E., 
le nical Kngineering, Scranton, Va L. D. Gil 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa.; 
s Light Mfg. Co., New York; Andrew McKee, 
ley Down-Draft Furnace Co., New York; H. W 
] ‘foundry & Machine Co., Pough 
li Millett, Hl. N. Belleville, Millet 
Oven Co., Springtield, Mass.; Enrique Touceda, 


Flagg, Stanley G. Flagg & 


Doherty 
Foundry 
Stevens, Somer 
Machine 
Enginee) 


School of 


Edward Robinson, 


l ely 1, Pa Ke. ¢ r. War 

&k S . } idelphia, Pa.; John Warden, FE r 

en & M Reston, Mass.; Charles A. G. Win 
( pman Valve Mfg. Co Indian Orchard, 


M. Crane Co., Peekskill, 
Plimpton Co., Norwood, 


Sturtevant Ce 


( I). Shepard, Wn 

\ | Kk. Phmpton, | 
F. W. Stickle, B. F Boston, 
ersall, Mechanics Foundry & Machine 
Mass.; ¢ H. Bird, H. H. Adams, 
Yorn; N.Y Charles T. Cottrell, R. A. Mason, 

Kk. Whippen, C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, 
Marble, Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, 
Patrick Shields, Arthi I. Shields, George ( 


Mansfield, Mass.: 





! Shields Foundry Co., 
ge Il. Conant, W. Somerville, Mass.; George W 
I Machine Co., Falls, 
Robert Gilchrist, Rogers Brown & Co., New 


& Ma € To., Cant Mass \ I Phatchet 
II I ! RR ID. Wood & Co., Florence 
] » \l Rodgers, \merican Steel & Wire 

Worcestet Mass. ; I iy Osgood, Osgood & 


erb Boston, Mass.; Albert Sauveur, N. C 
| J. dhe ck, Boston 


Testing Laboratory, Bos 


\l Walter M. Wood, Manning, Maxwell & 
| ‘ Bost \lass E. ¢ Stokes, LD estic FE) 
| Mass.; Richard Reed, H. B. Smith 





‘ ( | Mass.; C. Hitch, Jr., Amet 
x AM © Ilvde Park, Mass.; Chas. R 
e, Pha | | na Providence, R. | iH 
O. G | s, Chas \. Cole ul e7. 4 
Mas mm. J Live e, Bost 
i. Llaye | nat ( I \l 
I 1) | nd Ci Lawrence, M 


Convention Echoes. 


If the foundrymen had anything to say about 


coronation of anybody John Magee would 
heir choice a pecial ambassador 

| Stockwell worked overtime during 

onvention and obtained a taste of the 

( \ ite with which our generation is 

re red is a good fellow and thinks 

e about the welfare of others than his own 


Veonience 


And the ladies all 


was the nicest man they ever 


said that L. S. Brown 


Came across 


lhen there is George H Gibbv. who never 
went home until the last visitor had 
disappeared 

\nd Carpenter, Henry A., the Rhode 
Island terror, who could draw nine inds of 
drink from one bottle, we im at 
Nantasket 

lhe Chicago end of the cor el s shy 
n anteing up delegates. but hen ould 
think of finding fault as long \ I. Wolff 
Was there 


Bartlett M. Shaw not only knows how to 
keep a foundry up to the highest state of 
pertection, but he is also one of the boys who 
is right at home in handling big crowds No 
Walker & 


wonder the 


Pratt plant and manage 

ment are popular 

Vhat whole buneh of New Eng! lf dry 
men i cheert et of entertainet B ness 
must be good in that neighborhood o1 they 
col dn’ OK ( ple isant 

Fitzpatrick and Johnsto1 k 200 e that 
the name of Obermaver w 1 | hey 
stirred pq 1¢ i breeze 

Geo. W. Cope of The Troi | nas 
SOU g with foundrymen so mam that 
he talks and aet like one of n 

Phat he veight Pridmore t Pave ie 
lea in idea ! vhat Western 
enterprise 

1 1. Sm made it rule 
that a tol hould ea fore ID. m. or 
end up their card 

Colone lve howed the kind of istings 
vhich can be turned out ! 1 f the 
blue Git st ( Hlere’ | KK | 

\lumford Lowell ind Ly pp | Ttet 
i «labor interest ind se ) I n 
f rotP er Rammine 

' ( ih C1ICE oO} | |? Ke \ tery 
unt is announced tl he | given 
passport represent the P ° Club 
| ds tor t\ day | rther culars 
1 \ lye ol uned by Lppty v Frank 

mpson 
J. S. McCormick answered all inquiries made 
neerning Pittsburg and vicin Incidentally 


he held 


official 


several receptions not noted in the 

programm 

ward Robinson came over from 

Vu rk to hed a 
eli Millett 


ens with 


light on the ga 


little 


didn’t carry any samples of core 


him, but then everybody knows 


they look like and what they will do 


what 
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The \ vinllers, St and Jr. of the 
Whit ( ume up from Provi 
denc t tch the good time their cus 
tome! ere | ne 

| rd to remark that he 
woul I t] cupola that could beat the 
W1 

\ | the crowd for the Dixon 
C1 ( 

| kee busy exp ne the 
lon VeAT | bat 
re 

Were SCAT C( the Be 
{ | Gilchrist of Roget 
Bro inds full to satisfy 
thie would wave all the pig 
Pt. 

(; | ed | bility to 
leac 

| ntor of the fut 
na ( plain to 
a e work ere made 
t 

Among the Foundries. 
ic ( of Racine, Wis., 

will « { by an addition 60x100 
Tee 

Phe WK Hardware Mfg. Co., of Kenton, 
O., t] pacity of their foundry 

Phe R Ff Works, Birmingham, 
Ala., mp 1 of Joseph C. and Charles J 
Richards, have taken over the plant and busi 
ness ot D. Lyl 

The Buff Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
have | crease their capital stock to 
$200,000 21 build one of the largest and 
best equipped ing foundries he plant 
will consist of one main foundry building 320x 
145 feet, steel structure, equipped with two 30 
ton and four 10-ton electne traveling crane 
SIX 5-toOl ber and six 2-ton jib cranes, 
one 102-inch, ¢ 84-inch and one 66-inch 
cupola ne 15 1urnace, together with 
compre plant and every known modern 
applian for the economical production of 
castings from the lightest up to the very heavi 
est; patt king and storage building, 50x 
200 fi ries high; supply building, 
30x320 feet, for the storage of raw materials 
It is the intention of the company to use elec 
tric p r throughout, obtaining thi, from the 
Niagar: power station. The plent is be- 
ing s\ rranged tl an open hearth steel de 
partment 15x400 feet, can be add together 
with macl hovs are found necessary 
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Atlanta Stove Works, 
have contractec for the 
\labama Mig. Ce 


ing of all forms of hollow 


Atlanta, Ga 
entire output of the 
Birmingham, Ala. consi 
ware 
‘ ason Heater Co., Of Bellaire, O 
will erect a t 00x LOO feet 


town Foundry & Machine ¢ 


erecting a machine 
100x100 feet, irraneged that it can be ¢ 
tended to 400 feet in length; the foundry, 13 
0 feet in let | LIS¢ arranged so that 
nN b ( tend to fOO lect in lengt] 
cleaning house, 35x80 feet, connecting the tv 
one ene | r a ftrontage of 310 ft 


1 ( \ ol ( ( \ charac Cl ai 1 l¢ 
perated connection with the present 4 

P i oo8 : ‘ 
entirely by el city, supphed trom a centi 


been granted t New Jersey 
250,000 10Or the 
Hlinois Car & F 


the plant of the juipment 


Co t Llegewisch, [1] Phe Pressed Steel ¢ 
Cx eavily interested in the new concern 

Vhe Hlomestead Valve Co. have bought 
tt f land adjoining their plant at [lon 
tead, Pa., and are completing plans for tl 
erect fa brass foundry. 


\lfe. Co. have been organized 
a capital of $200,000 ane 
otheers fem 
. Burd Zeil, secretary 
Work on the 


544 Teet long by 


the following Hlowery, pre 


Win. fT 


main building, 


dent; Berry, 
which 
100 feet wide, is to be 
rted at once and the entire plant 1s expect 

to be completed in about six months. The main 
shop will be equipped with two 50-ton electric 


cranes 


plant will 1x electrically Oper 


ated throughout Phere will be two air fut 
naces, one of 20 tons and the other of 40 tons 
capacity, and an &4-inch cupola his equip 
ment will give the new concern the ability t 
handle the largest class of castings. Mr How- 
ery, who 4 also superimtendent of the Gruson 


Iron Works at 


| 


the addition of 


Keddystone, Pa., contemplate 
a steel casting department at 
consideration 


n early day and has under 


plan of drying moids and cores by the waste 


heat from the furnaces, which is expected to 
how considerable saving 
Ihe Steele & Robinson Co., who have re 


cently been incorporated at Williamsport, Pa., 
with a capital of $50,000, will remodel the plant 


formerly used for making the Backus heater 


ti wit their business They will engage in 
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em ce of g tings, radia ( th | » 
ind er heater ind ex elg ( I CW 
to emp ‘ Creores ’ Steele ha ( ) ‘ I I 
en elect eneral managet 1 ! 
| ¢ \ | & ' ( j Warret et 1) 
( fl nan thie re tl he Fe } Re ( 
( ne. W go ele ( j 
| ( ot V1 ¢ ) () | ( N 
rp ‘ h $15,000 cap \\ - 


foundry nd ill en 
? } ( vu eC wit ( pit ) 
+ Le, | { ( 
! st ( Norwicel Con he . ) 
fhicet e: W. 8S n, president; Wim | A 
Blacl ‘  ¢. yood ( ( 
ecretary and tre re! \ large addition ha int n WW ( 
cently been completed and the company now N. 4 ! ( x 
ve unde nstructiol new found utile he Perl bide \ 
oy 150 | sy > 
C. L. Grime ld his interest in the the purpose of 4% ng | ting 
Wichita Mig. Co. to his former partnet J Lhe itest equip 


Warren and Henry Anthony, who have in pe de of In 
rporated the Wichita Bridge & Tron Co., line Fairbanks Machin f Spring 


vitl \ capital OL 325,000 The new company Te () ! ( Spring 

nsolidatior Ot the Wichita Brida Co field l« ndry Co., | e beet Tr} rat with 

ind thre Wichita Vito. Ce ()theer have been a capita | 1 S160 WO) | rbed 
cted as foll G. H. Bradford, president ; the busine of the sp y Co 
- F | ( } 


fenrv. Anthony e president: E. D. Miles, and the United 


ecretary and engineer, and J. F. Warren, have heretofore been operating independently 


easure! 1 | 
The QO] _ Nt. ( ¢ ha hee mnecorpe general mia ( 11 | Nt Cc pre 
rated under the \ of New Jersey, for the dent and. treasure 1 re \ cre 
purpose of condi o teel foundry in Cleve tal 
and, © | | ‘ i | R A ( nye. N 
The | enna | ndry ¢ recently orga Po: lracture 1 casting nal spe 
ed at Bridgeport Pa. I ¢ leased the Wm igricultur mplements, has been incorp 


Swan & Son foundry J eph ( Laird 1 rated under the name of the | IR \llen 
president and A. Wilkinson, treasurer Foundry Co., with a capital stock of $40,000 
The Lindsay & Addison Co., of Le Angeles, It the intention of the mpany to imstall 
nd the Pomona Foundry & Machine Works. ome new machinery and t ( reve thre pre 

f Pomona. Cal have consolidated undet ent plant lhe director ire | R. Allen, © 


the name of the Lindsay & Addison Foundry \\ \llen, L. L. | er, M. TL. rahe and H 


& Machine Worl The new company will EK. Metcall 
cCCUpy e plant at Pomona, removing the lhe Art Stove Co., Detroit, Micel re build 
machinery from Le Angele Phey will man ing ame founds it 1 fe und anew en 
ufacture the Addison deep well double plunges gine and boiler house, gox8o feet, in which 
mp and in addition do general foundry vill be installed two new boilers and a 500 
d machine worl horsepower engine, trebling the present power 
The Sovereigs oundry & Mfg. Co., Leba capacity 
on, N. J ive been incorporated, with a cap Vj Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
tock of $125,000, for the purpose of tak Jackson, Venn., have inereased their capital 
g over the foundry f the Eagle Foundry tock trom $75,000 to $200,000 the company 
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now have in course of erection additions to 
their plant which, when completed, will give 


them about three times the capacity they have 


at present 


The Lumen Bearing Co., of Buffalo, will 
erect a new plant 70x190 feet. 
William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, will 


erect a 1 sk shop and foundry addition, 


115x117 feet 
Phe Quaker 


have cominenced work « 


\lfg. Co., Chicago Heights, Il, 
n their new plant. The 


foundry will be 7ox150, one story; erecting 
shop and shipping building, 50x200, two 
stories; warehouse, 50x150, one story. There 


will be an engine and boiler house and pattern 
shop in addition This company will manu 
facture hot air furnaces and combination hot 
air and hot water heaters 

Reports state that Joseph Wells, of the 
Bodie Foundry w \lachine Shop, Bodie, Cal. 
will remove his plant to Richmond, Cal. 

R. W. Kindel is adding a foundry to his 
machine shop at Weatherford, Texas 

Fhe West Allis Malleable Iron & Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has perfected its 
organization by the election of the following 
officers: O. L. Hollister, president; C. S. Ot 


jen, vice president; C. IF 
and W. H. Shenners, 


P. Pullen, treasurer, 


secretary. George F. 


von Sprecklesen has been appointed manager 
and George Glessner, superintendent lhe 
compaily s recently incorporated with $100, 
000 capital, all paid in, and buildings costing 
$65,000 are already well under way. It is 
probable that the plant will be in operation in 


Septembe1 
The Astoria Brass ¢ of Long Island City, 
N. Y.. has been tormed to ec 


is $5,000 


nduct a_ bri 


ASS 
foundry. Th 


Jacob Simon has purchased the brass foun 


dry g, Mich., formerly operated by 
Hugh Lyons & ¢ and expects to increase 
Its Capacity) J J Carey will have charg ot 


operation 
Work has comn 


enced on the foundation for 


the new plant of the Nevin Iron Works Co., 
at Plainfield, N. J., which is to be thoroughly 
modern in every particular The main build 
ing, whicl ill contain the machinery and 
wood working shi ps, will be 35xX120 feet, one 


story in heigl except the wood working de 


be two Phe foun 


partment, which will stories. 
dry will be 35x91 feet 

The Yale & Towne Mig. Co., of Stamford, 
Conn vill close their branch factory at 
Branford, Conn., and confine manufacturing to 
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Etd.. 


with 


Montreal, 
$250,000 


lhe 
ue., 


Sleeper Engine C dss 


have been incorporated 
capital to manufacture engines, boilers and ac- 
A. Watt, J. A. Jacobs, E. A. Mahon, 
F. il. Sleeper and A. R 
corporators 

The Haish Wire & Implement Co., De Kalb, 
[l., have 
stock of $100,000 by Jacob Haish, C. 
bury and B. S. White. 

rhe hreshing Machine Co., La- 
Crosse, Wis., have been organized with a cap 


cessories. 


Oughtred are the in- 


been incorporated with a= capital 


Hl. Salis 


LaCrosse 


ital of $100,000 to manufacture threshing ma- 
chinery. The incorporators are Joseph Borch- 
ert, R. C. Smith, C. C. McConville and R. L. 
Davis 


\ngus Dow will build a foundry at Fargo, 
N. D 
Frank A. 


and machine shop at 


Japs has purchased the foundry 
Falls, Minn. 

Etna Foundry & Machine Works have 
Cal, cap- 
ital of $20,000 by Joseph Stephens, A. H. Den- 
\. Wilson, C. W. Nutting and Charles 


Redwood 
Phe 
been incorporated at Etna, with a 
ny, L 
Kappler 
& Machine Co., Alle- 


have completed plans for an ex- 


Phe Eagle Foundry 
ohe ny, Pas 
tension of their plant (he company have in- 


creased their capital stock to $50,000, and will 


rebuild their present foundry, enlarging it to 
140x77 feet 

The Wright & Finnie Foundry Co., of 
Youngstown, Ohio, have been incorporated 


with a capital of $20,000. 

The Braddock Brass Foundry & Casting Co. 
Braddock, Pa., 
will build a foundry and machine shop at that 
the 


Phe new 


have been organized at and 


place for manufacture of iron and brass 


concern include some for- 
Machine & 
and are capitalized at $200,000 


Foundry & Machine Co., 


castings 


members of the Braddock 


Mig. Co., 


The Johnson City 


Johnson City, Tenn., manufacturers of brass 
and iron castings and turbine wheels, have 
been incorporated as the Johnson City Foun- 


dry & \Machine Works 


continue the business along the same lines, but 


the new company wiil 


on a more extensive scale. The incorporators 
are J. Allen Smith, R. M. Rhea and Thomas 
J.Peed, of Knoxville, and Geo. W. and B. 
J. Setton, of Kansas City. 


The Noble & Wood 
N. \ 
a capital stock of $40,000. 
A. Noble, H. P 
Frank L. Stevens 
Hoosick Falls 


Hoo 


have been incorporated, with 


Machine Co., of 


S1¢ k | alls, 
The directors are 
Walter A 
and Delmer 


James Blackinion, 


Wood, Jr 
Runkle, of 
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The Canadian Foundry Co., of 
Ont 


Hamilton, 
, have been incorporated with $150,000 cap- 
ital and will take over the business and plant 
of the Hamilton Wheel & Foundry Co. R. 
J. Mercer has been appointed general man- 
ager. 

The Davis Gasoline Engine Co., Waterloo, 
la., has increased its capital stock to $200,000 
and has changed its 
Mig. Co. 

The Western 
Ore., 


name to the Cascaden 


Iron Works, of Baker City, 
have been incorporated with $100,000 cap- 
ital by Charles F. Soderling, C. W. Hill and 
C. W. Ward. 

The Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are having plans prepared for a two 
story foundry building to adjoin its present 
plant. 

The J. G. 
let the 


Brill Co., of 
contract for the 


Philadelphia, have 
erection of a one- 


story brick foundry, 74x160 feet. This com- 
this 
addition to their plant is estimated at $10,000. 

The Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
will make additions to their plant which will 
practically capacity. 

H. C. Doman & Co., proprietors of the 
Iron Works, Oshkosh, Wis.. 


plant for the 


pany manufactures cars and the cost of 


double its 


Union will erect 


a new manufacture of gas en 
gines and general foundry work to cost $30, 
000. The machine shop will be 208x48 feet 
in size and the foundry and pattern shop will 
be located in a separate structure to be 208x40 
feet 

Che Peck-Williamson Heating & Ventilating 
decided to 


Co., Cincinnati, O., have 


erect a 
foundry at Wellston, O. A company will be 
organized under the name of the Peck-Wil 


liamson Foundry Co., with a capital of $100, 
000 to operate the plant. Plans for the buildings 
are being prepared 

The Union Foundry & Machine Co., 
Lake City, Utah, have been incorporated with 


$15,000 capital. L. C 


Salt 


Sinclair is president; F 
W. Brotzman, vice president; W. H. Fowler, 
treasurer, and F. F. Betts, 

Fairbanks, 


have 


secretary 

Morse & Co., of Beloit, Wis., 
begun the manufacture of steam pumps 
of all capacities. Four new buildings are now 
being constructed, including a foundry 132x92 
feet, in which molding machines will be used 
exclusively; the pump shop proper, which will 
be 300x90 feet; a warehouse 150x8o feet, and 


a new power house. M. L. Jenkins will have 


‘harge of this department. 
lhe Nickel Mig. Co., 


enlarge their foundry. 


1 Morris, Hl. wil 


& Zecher, 
quired the old established iron 
C. McCully, 


manufacture of light and heavy castings. 


Barry Lancaster, Pa., have ac- 
foundry of R. 
devote to the 
Mr. 


Barry & 


which they will 


Barry was formerly of Slaymaker, 


Co., lock manufacturers, and Mr. Zecher was 
formerly owner of a large pattern making busi- 
ness. 

The Burns Foundry & Machine Co 
incorporated, 


recently 


have secured the foundry and 


machine shop at 62-76 Rutledge street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., which they have completely over- 
= 


hauled and now have in operation. The com 


pany manufacture gray iron castings, and do 


general machine work. ‘The officers are: Rob- 
ert Burns, Jr., formerly general superintend 
ent for Jabez Burns & Sons, of New York 
City, president and general superintendent; 
Adam W. Smith, formerly foreman for the 
Edison General Electric Co., manager, and 
William F. King, secretary and treasurer. 
The Car Wheel & Foundry Engineering 
Co. of Pittsburg, will build a plant in the 


Pittsburg district \n identified to be 


known as the Central Car Wheel & Casting 


interest 


Co., is also being organized his company 


will also likely build a plant in tl 


11 ( inity of 
Pittsburg 

lhe Columbia Iron & Steel Foundry Co., 
who now operate a plant in Pittsburg in the 
manufacture of steel castings of every de 
scription, have decided to build a larger plant 
where they can have better shipping facilities 


The matter of a location is now being consid 


ered and the firm are open for propositions. 
Their present plans would require a main 
building 100x300 feet, besides buildings for 
power plant, et Until a definite location 1s 
decided upon the company will not take up 
details of the new plant, but will mature their 
plans as fast as possible 

the Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianap 
olis, Ind., will erect a foundry building 135x 
335 feet, of steel construction, to be equipped 


with every modern appliance 

John Drew has added a foundry to his ma 
chine shop at Chilson, Mich 

Thomas J. Creighton has started a_ brass 


Rive s \lass 


Richmond Iron Works, Richmond, Va., have 


foundry at Fall 


been incorporated with a capital stocl 


{ $100,- 
000. The following officers have been elected: 
John Chamblin, president; George Cole Scott, 
vice president; Millard F. Cox, general man 
ager; R. Massie Nolting, secretary and treas 


urer 
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he Staten Island Brass & Gray Iron Foun- 
dry Co., of Elm Park, Richmond Borough, 
N. Y., have been organized with a capital of 
$6,000 by Harry Wilkes, W. H. Davidson and 
The J. L. Mott Iron Works of New York 


City, will remove tl 


ir plant to Trenton, N. J. 
Foundry & Machine Works 
have taken over the plant of the Stoner Iron 


Phe Riverside 


Works, at Riverside, Cal. J. H. Harrington 
will be manager of the new concern and W. 
H. Morley, superintendent 

An addition is being built to the foundry of 
J. Alfred Clark, 


Road, 


35th street and Gray's Ferry 
Philadelphia 
The Chambersburg Engineering Co., Cham 


] 
| 


bersburg, Pa., is building an addition to its 


foundry, 60x150 feet, doubling its capacity. 
lhe Sieben Mig. Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
have purchased the plants of the Sieben Mt 


& Supply Co. and Sieben & Connity. C. E. 


y 


Davis will be president; Henr ieben, vice 
president, and H. J. Davis, secretary and treas 
urer of the new company. 

Plans have been prepared for a new brass 
foundry 100x150 feet to be built by P. A. 
Clum & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The McKaig Foundry Co. have been incor 
porated at Detroit, Mich., with a capital of 
$5,000 

The Hornellsville Foundry Co. have incor 
porated at Hornellsville, N. Y., with a capital 
of $6,000 J () A\dsit, H. \ 
S. Brown are the organizers. 

The St 
Mo., have decided to erect a wheel foundry 
at Atlanta, Ga 


] 


Pratt and E. 


Louis Car Wheel Co., St. Louis, 
The foundry building will be 
230 feet long and 95 feet wide with wings for 
the engine and boiler house. The cost of the 
plant is estimated at $75,000 

W. A. Zellnecker will start a foundry at 
East St. Louis, [1] 

The Colonial Foundry Co. have been or 
ganized at East Norwalk, Conn., with a cap 
ital of $100,000 and will acquire the prop 
Norwalk Pattern & Mfg. Co 
Wing Mfg. Co., New York. 


Stove Co... 


erties of thi 


The Chattanooga Chattanooga, 


lenn., have decided to increase the capacity of 


The contract for the erection of an addition 


oundry & Machine Co.'s plant 
Ill.. has been let. It will be two 
175x50 feet, and will connect the ma 
1 foundry 


he Abbott-Stickney Foundry Co. will es- 


tablish a foundry at Oelwein, lowa. The new 
concern will handle the foundry work of the 
Chicago Great Western Ry. 

Phe Catawissa Car & Foundry Co. are in- 
corporated at Catawissa, Pa., with a capital of 
$10,000 

Plans have been prepared for the new plant 
of the Pneumatic Signal Co. to be erected at 
Rochester, N. Y., at a cost of $250,000. The 
dimensions of the buildings are as follows: 
Foundry, 60x140 feet; machine shop, 120x240 
feet; pipe mill, 60x300 feet; carpenter shop, 
60x150 feet; blacksmith shop, 60x120 feet; 
power house, 50x80 feet; paint shop, 60x60 
feet; casting stores, 60x10o0 feet; storage 
building, 60x240 feet ; 


Harry A. 


in the foundry 


otfices, 60x60 feet. 
Bubb has purchased an interest 
f Nelson L. Rundio at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and the firm will be known as 
Rundio & Bubb 


The Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Co., Pitts- 


burg, Pa., have been incorporated with a cap 
ital of $200,000 by A. E. Anderson, Howard 
QO. Turner and Guy D. Wallace. 

he American Stove & Furnace Co., of Find 
lay, Ohio, have been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock with Frank Weber, president; 
S. F. Shafer, vice president and general man- 
ager; John Shafer, secretary, and William Mce- 
Gowan, treasurer 

lhe Allentown Hardware Mig. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., have recently purchased the Allen- 
town Brass Foundry, the Allentown Nickel & 
3rass Works and the Standard Electro Plat- 
ing Works of that city. Besides manufactur- 
ing specialties they are also in a position to 
do both light and heavy brass, bronze and 
aluminum casting, as well as brass, copper 
and nickel plating and finishing. 

Stohr & Freund, of 
tend to erect a foundry at that place. 

The Niagara Falls Machine & Foundry Co. 
have been organized at Niagara Falls, Ont., 
with a capital of $10,000 by O. D. Glasgow, H 
Bender and HH. A. 

The Wm. E 


buiiding a malleable iron plant at Joliet, Il] 


Muscatine, Lowa, in 


Champaigne 


Pratt Mfg. Co., of Chicago, are 


The main foundry is 360 feet long and will 
give employment to 150 men It is expected t 
have everything ready for operation early in 
July. Jas. W. Beaman, formerly with the Chi 
West Pullman, 
l., and Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., 


land, O., will be 


cago Malleable Castings Co., 


Cleve- 


superintendent of the new 











—— 
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nio C, Pessano, president and general man 
ger: H. W. Hoyt, vice president, and John 
R. Russel, secretary and treasurer lhe 
plant of S. F. Hodge & Co. will be taken over 
id the same line of business continued under 
e new management. 

Burnham, Williams & Co., the Baldwin Lo 
comotive Works. Philadelphia, will build a 

ndry 38o0x8o feet in size at a cost of 
135,000 

Deaths. 
George W. Brown, vice-president and gen 


tal of $200,000 and the following 


Denver. Colo.. 
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\n 


officers: 


Case Mfg. Co., 
June 6, aged 48 


Delano, of Chicago, 


of the Columbus, 


ral manager 


E. A 


a4 the 
Iding machine bearing his 


builder of 


name, died in 


June 5, aged 56. 

‘lather, of the Flather Foundry C 
ishua, N. H 
ative of Bradford, England 

*. Waterbury, formerly 
& Merwin, of 


. died recently, aged 63. He was 


connected 


1 
Dre Wh 


Chicago, 


\Ir Wallace was ct 


ntinue ] in charge —_ 


- ‘ ] ] 1 
: —~ es ‘ orked as journeyman and 
Forster, Waterbury & Co., of Franklin is 5 ; 
nD. .1 - 4 ‘ ; art ft the country \b 
ark, Ill., and lately representing David Evans, 
? ; ¥ Tie ae : ; became interested in a foun 
hicago manager of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
- vhich he retired four ve 
x Iron Co., died May 29, aged 44 years er 
— : g lealtl 
\ndrew Wallace, for many years manager D 1 ( ' 
a a Li¢ Vile 
f the interests of John H. Bass, at Chicago, ' 
; Lae : lucted a foundry at O 
d one of the best known members of. the ” 14 +¢ 
at iged > 
\ ter 1 , tr- ’ ¢ 14 . ; 7 Pt 
WWeste on rade, died at his residence mn N rman S RByvram . 
at city on May 26. Some years since the cat a Indiana 
1 1 1 1 , . : om 
el business and engine building depart sed 7] 
Bass were incorporated under the lame i n Watt 
me of the Fort Wayne Foundrv & Machine fining Car Wheel ( 
} + | 1- - 1 


{ uv Th after the reors 1 ito! Ik ep! BR Re 1 1 
Oo t nt his deat Mr. Wa Supp ( lartfor ( 
f Scotland, had reached the t city. He 
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Grafton Foundry & Machine Co. has ige of 77, and was one of the oldes embers 
been organized at Grafton, W. Va f St. Andrew's Society 
C. B. Hammett, of Tuscola, Il., has under Lyman Hubbell, proprietor of the Fillmore 
onsideration the building of a foundry at that Ave. Foundry & Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y., 
nt died on May 17, in his fifty-sixth year. A few 
Reports state that Thos. Devlin & Co. of | years ago he bought out the old Ketchum 
iladelphia, have purchased a site at Burling Foundry on Fillmore avenue, ie he de 
N. J.. upon which a large foundry plant — veloped into a prosperous and fl ing bust 
\ be erected hess 
he Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, L. C. Jewett, whose numerous tributions 
vith plants at Worcester, Mass., and Provi to the columns of THE FouNnpry have been of 
lence, R. L., are said to contemplate the erec more than usual interest to iders, died 
m of a branch factory at Philadelphia recently at Taunton, Mass. M ewe was 
he Great Lakes Engineering Works have born in Smithland, Ky., Jan. 13, 18+> and had 
ween organized at Detroit, Mich., with a cap 


foreman mm many 

Ave he 

lt soston, from 
go ng t fail 

on 

i () lied 

Byram 


Watt 


( Ohio, 
g loundry 
ntly in 

Tava a 


ge eaton, 
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Norris, England, July 13, 1822, and came to 
this country in 1847. Several inventions re- 
lating to skimming gates and dowel pins were 
patented by him as well as a number of ap- 
pliances of interest to other trades. 


Fires. 


An explosion of natural gas in the core room 
of H. B. Milmine & Co., Toledo, Ohio, caused 
about $1,200 damage to building and contents. 

The plant of the Sunbury Iron Works, Sun- 
bury, Pa., was recently damaged $20,000 by 
fire. 

The plant of the Vulcan Iron Works, To- 
ledo, O., suffered a loss of $35,000 by fire June 
5. lhe machine and erecting shops were com- 
pletely wrecked while the foundry was dam- 
aged by water. 

Che plant of the Enterprise Stove Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind., has been destroyed by fire entail- 
ing a loss of $200,000 

The brass foundry of the P. & F. Corbin Co., 
New Britain, Conn., was recently destroyed 
by fire entailing a loss of $50,000. 

The Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., suffered a $100,000 loss by fire at their 
plant May 27 

Guylee & Deyo’'s foundry, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., burned June 15. Loss $5,000 covered by 
insurance 

The building being erected for the Johnson 
Foundry & Machine Co., at Battle Creek, 
Mich., was blown down during a heavy storm 
June 15 

The foundry at Laurel, Miss., operated by 
the Kingston Lumber Co., burned June to. 
Temporary quarters will be secured until a 
new building can be completed. 

A. R. Robinson’s foundry at Alexander 
City, Ala., was destroyed by fire June 14 to- 
gether with the greater part of that city 

The Pheenix Iron Works, of Portland, Ore., 
burned June 21, entailing a loss of $80,000. 

E. Dole & Son’s foundry, recently started 
at Oak Hill, Ohio, burned June 11. 

The Singer Mfg. Co., of Montreal, P. Q., 
suffered a loss of $15,000 on patterns and 
building in a fire at their foundry June 17. 

The Robinson Machine Co., of Mononga- 
hela, Pa., sustained a loss of $45,000 in the 
burning of their foundry May 29. 

The Diamond Drill & Machine Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa., lost their pattern shop and foundry 
through a fire June 19. The loss is estimated 
at $30,000 


The car building plant at Hegewisch, IIl., 


lately acquired by the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Co., was destroyed by fire June 4, 
resulting in a loss approximating $100,000. 

A wind storm demolished the foundry of the 
Gustafson Bros. Mfg. Co., at Sequachee, 
Tenn., June 19. 


A Casting Breaker. 
Many small foundries seem to have poor 
facilities for breaking up old castings, says a 
writer in The American Machinist, and the 
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The Foundry 
Fig.1 
A CASTING BREAKER. 


arrangement herewith illustrated, which is in 
use at steel works and large foundries, where 
most cast iron scrap has to be broken, may be 
of general interest. Fig. 1 shows what is or- 
dinarily called a “drop,” and it seems to be 
the best thing that is used for the purpose. 
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As generally made, it consists of a tripod with 


wooden legs set in cast-iron feet, while the 
tops of the legs are connected together with a 
single casting, which in 


sheave wheel bracket. 


turn supports the 

A 6,000 pound egg-shaped ball is hoisted by 
means of a rope over the sheave wheel and 
The 


ball is raised as high as is necessary and then 


wound up by an electric hoist engine. 


released and allowed to fall upon the casting 
to be broken. 

The ball is connected to the rope by means 
of a latch hook, as shown in Fig. 2, and is cut 
loose by unlatching the hook by means of the 


rope that hangs from the lever arm of the 
latch. 
The size of the “drop” shown herewith is 


about what is generally used at a steel mill 
for breaking scrap, and of course would be 
much larger than would be required at a 
small foundry, but the same thing on a smaller 
scale may be used very effectively. A 


“drop” 


small 
the ball could 
be raised by hand and yet do very good ser- 
vice. A better and more effective one would 
easily be manipulated by a small crab. Such 
a “drop” ball weighing 500 
pounds, which, raised to 20 feet, would answer 
the purpose very satisfactorily for a medium 
sized foundry. 


might be made so that 


might carry a 


An Adjustable Lifting Beam. 


For many classes of work where rapidity in 





Addyston, Ohio. Much of the work turned 
out there is of a heavy character, especially so 
some of the loam 
As every molder knows more or less 
adjustment 


molds 


special fittings made in 


molds. 


becomes necessary to have the 


balance, and it is here that an easily 
adjusted lifting beam comes in handy 

The beam shown herewith combines light- 
ness with strength, as the principal part of it 
is formed of a steel | 


he attachments by 


beam of suitable size. 
which it is made adjust- 
able are of cast iron on the top of the beam 
while the rack A on its lower side is a steel 
plate, made the same width 
the beam and riveted thereto 


is riveted to the 


as the flange of 
\ similar plate 


she eS, B, whose 


ends are 
wedge shaped so as to give the straps, held as 


shown in Fig 2, an even bearing surface. CC 
are rollers designed to facilitate the movement 
of the straps in either direction, which shifts 


the center to the 


desired point without re- 


arranging either shackles or 


chains 


The Effect of Temperature in the Cupola upon 
the Quality of Castings. 


There are two foundries in this 


vicinity in 
which certain conditions have excited my cu- 
riosity and set me to thinking 1f chemistry is 
employed in the selection of iron and fuel for 
special castings, 1s it a panacea under all con- 
ditions which can occur in foundry practice? 


At one foundry which we will call No. 1 they 








handling flasks is desired, a well designed employ a capable chemist who has served this 
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The Foundr Cares 


AN ADJUSTABLE LIFTING BEAM. 


lifting beam and properly constructed trun- 
nions or handles on the flasks go a long way 
The illus 
tration shows an adjustable lifting beam de- 
signed by R. ‘2 Milligan, foreman of the ul. S. 
‘ast Iron Pipe & Co.'s 


towards avoiding delay. attached 


Foundry plant at 


firm for the past 


fuel. 


three years, selecting both 
The owner of this shop in- 


formed me that their methods of handling their 


iron and 
mixtures were particularly satisfactory, bring- 
ing them desired results. 


The castings here made are all molded in 
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green sand and of a very light character. 
Ninety per cent of the metal has to be handled 
in ladles holding from forty to fifty pounds 
and nothing but the hottest kind of iron can 
be used hese castings are finished by ex 
pensive tools which would be materially in 
jured by any great variation in the character 
of the casting. In order to have uniform iron 
it becomes necessary to have a very high and 
even temperature in the cupola. 

lhe other foundry, which we will call No. 
2, makes castings of an entirely different char 
acter, comprising machinery of the heaviest 
class. a great number of the castings weighing 
from one to forty tons each, being molded in 
green, dry sand and loam, as the particular 
job may require More or less machine work 
has to be done on these. 

lhe same chemist is employed at both shops, 
he having control of the selection of iron and 
fuel for both foundries and the cupolas in 
each shop are charged with the same care. 
While everything at No. 1 foundry runs along 
smoothly and the castings give satisfaction as 
to density and softness, at the No. 2 foundry 
where chunky castings are the rule they are 
having a circus of a time, to use a workshop 
expression. More time is consumed in finish 
ing castings at the latter shop although the 
work is of a very chunky class. Tools are 
broken or damaged, and the castings do every 
thing but give satisfaction. My opinion is that 
in No. 1 foundry the chemist and his deduc 
tions come out all right for the simple reason 
that a high and consequently even temperature 
is maintained in the cupola. To tell the truth 
it is easier to keep a high temperature even 
than a low one \t No. 2 foundry there seem 
to be ghosts and birds of evil omen holding 
high carnival, while big, ungainly skulls from 
bunged-up ladles bedeck the yard. All of these 
things offer mute eloquence that a mania to 
save fuel has laid hold upon this shop. Un- 
doubtedly the management argues that as the 
castings are chunky affairs the metal need not 
be melted as hot as for light castings. The 
motive being to save fuel in the foundry at all 
costs, no matter what happens in the machine 
shop. I recently knew of a foundry proprie 
tor who, after spending much time selecting a 
mixture from blast furnace analyses, instructed 
his foreman to cut down the fuel as the work 
was heavy and did not require very hot iron 


to run it, although the castings were machined 


~ 


Over. 


t a toundry where chilled wheels were 


made a specialty, the superintendent of the 


foundries—they had three shops—while sitting 
in his office during the heat, would often in 
form the assistant foreman that the chill upon 
the test plugs would be light, medium, ete., and 
all of this without visiting the foundry. The 
assistant was mystified as to how a_ person 
could tell the condition of the fracture of a 
test plug without seeing it, when the same 
mixture was charged into the cupola day after 
day, yet this man could tell within a sixteenth 
of an inch the depth of the chill in a certain 
test bar, and if of abrupt termination at the 
line of demarkation between the chilled and 
unchilled portion of the casting. 

Upon one occasion the assistant asked his 
superior if he would explain to him how he 
could do these things without going near the 
shop. The superintendent said “Seat yourself 
in this chair and watch the top of the wheel 
cupola when it is in blast. You will notice 
certain variations of color and peculiar char 
acteristics of the escaping gases and smoke 
[hese are sure indications of how the cupola 
is working, whether melting is being done 
evenly, or more on one side of the cupola than 
the other It also shows if the bed 1 
or at a proper height and if the cupola is being 
kept at a high or low temperature. Each and 
all of these conditions have their effect and 
as the cupola works good, bad or indifferent, 
so will the test pieces we are making be af 
fected. This notwithstanding the fact that the 
same mixture of iron is charged from one end 
of the heat to the other.” 

lime and better acquaintance with the 
foundry has proved to me that this superintend- 
ent’s deductions are true in every particular 


s too low 


Does this not argue that chemical changes 
unknown or uncontrollable will and do take 
place when the temperature of the cupola 
varies? Che results obtained by the two 
foundries referred to show that such is the 
case. The question is, will the analysis of 
iron and fuel guarantee a product uniform in 
character at the cupola spout, unless an even 
temperature 1s maintained during the period of 
melting and this is possible only with a high 
temperature ? There is nothing of a_ fogy 
about me as | am a firm believer in the value 
of chemistry in foundry practice, not only in 
iron and fuel, but also in the application of 
same to sand, clay, facings, etc., | 


ut when any- 
one starts to talking about selecting iron by 
chemical analysis and melting it at a ratio of 
one to ten, twelve and even higher, as some 
do, this makes me weary at once. How about 
blast furnaces? It would offer a_ beautiful 
chance to some foundry proprietors to loaf 
around one of these awhile and note how the 
temperature of the furnace affects the product 
L. C. Jewett 
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